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THE NEW GRANGE HOME AT CHAUTAUQUA 
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One of the most beautiful and picturesque buildings on the Chautauqua grounds is the new grange 
home, shown above. It was erected under the auspices of the Chautauqua county Pomona grange in 
western New York. The style of this building is that of a Doric temple. It will be the headquarters for 
Patrons from all over the country. Grange. day at Chautauqua has become a great event and will be 
duly celebrated this year, August 20. For further details see article in this issue. 
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42 
Further Improvement in Wheat 


» 


Sf Local returns from our county cor- 
respondents, under date of July 1, 
show the winter wheat harvest well un- 
der way, with a harvest condition even 
Slightly better than was reported June 
1. The marked feature of crop reports 
for winter wheat this year has been 


jthe continual slight improvement re- 
ported month after month since date of 
the first report. This is a situation 
vicissi- 


entirely unusual in that the 
tudes of the season usually result in a 
shrinkage of. the prospect between the 
early spring returns and the time of 
Jharvest. 

The character of the season through- 
out the winter wheat belt this year has 
been almost ideally perfect since April 
1, temperature has ruled slightly be- 
low norma!, and there has been an 
abundance of moisture during the whole 
period, and the result is that the crop 
is furnishing a rate of yield decidedly 
higher than was believed possible by 
ordinary observers early in the season. 
It may be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that American Agriculturist’s re- 
ports have indicated from the begin- 
ning that the wheat plant had evidence 
of more vigor than the condition re- 
ports would indicate, and it has been 
freely predicted that the: rate of yield 
would surprise those who based their 
opinion entirely upon condition figures. 

The general average condition as con- 
solidated from our local returns is 78.2 
for July 1, as against 76.3 June 1, an 
improvement of two points during the 
month of June. It is necessary to go 
back to 1897 to find a year in which 
the crop has improved to an equal ex- 
tent during the month of June. 

In the Ohio valley, it has become 
evident, as harvest approaches, that in 
spite of the thin stand of wheat and 
not very rank growth of straw, the de- 
velopment of the head is larger than 
was expected, and as a result the rate 
of yield per acre will be heavier than 
previously anticipated. The states of 
this section of the country, however, 
can expect little more than a fair half 
crop. Harvest in Illinois and southern 
Indiana was under way before the close 
of the month under favorable weather 
conditions. In Missouri, however, a pe- 
riod of rainfall marked the last half 
of June, and was beginning to seriously 
interfere with the cutting of the wheat 
when our reports were made. 

In Kansas, on July 1, the crop had 
been harvested only in the southern 
counties, very little having been done 
north of a line running east and west 
through Wichita. The crop in this state 
Was normally a little later than usual, 
but the delay ‘was almost entirely the 
result of heavy rainfall during the last 
week of the month. 

IN THE SPRING WHEAT REGION. 

Weather conditions in the’ spring 
wheat belt have been altogether favor- 
able to the crop, and the development 
has been rapid; stooling satisfactory, 
and the whole condition of the crop is 
reported slightly higher than it was on 
June 1. There has, however, been some 
decline in the condition in the Red 
river valley in North Dakota, due to 
the fact that there has been rather too 
much rainfall for the bottom lands, and 
this excess, coupled with a poorly pre- 
pared seedbed, has resulted in some 
lowering of condition in the important 
counties of this district. On the other 
hand, the ample rainfall which has 
‘been experienced in the western and 
central counties of North and South 
Dakota has fully made good the loss 
suffered here. Conditions of the spring 
wheat crop in the northwest are re- 
markably uniform by states, showing 
a general experience of favorable me- 
teorological conditions. On the North 
Pacific coast, however, there has been 
some decline in the condition of the 
crop, due to the fact that during a por- 
tion of June, Oregon and Washington 
experienced dry, cool weather. 

A TENTATIVE ESTIMATE. 

The present report, which is the last 
one prior to harvest, is usually consid- 
ered as sufficiently definite to warrant 
an attempt to indicate the probable size 
of the crop as deduced from condition 
figures. A deduction of this kind, how- 
ever, is unusually unsatisfactory this 
year because of the fact that the con- 
tinued improvement from month to 
month in the crop condition must be 
accepted as an indication that the plant 
vigor is greater than mere condition 
figures might imply. On the other hand 











OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


the known unfavorable situation in the 
Missouri valley has a modifying influ- 
ence on the possible yield per acre. It 
may be assumed, however, that the 
winter wheat promise is fully 375,000,000 
bushels, though weather conditions at 
harvest may interfere with securing the 
full crop. Spring wheat condition in 
the northwest indicates a crop of over 
300,000,000, so that the total wheat crop 
as indicated July 1 might easily reach 
675,000,000 bushels. 
CONDITION OF WHEAT BY STATES, 
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A Medium Corn Prospect. 





It has been expected from the begin- 
ning of the season that on account of 
the large acreage of wheat which win- 
terkilled and was replaced by spring 
crops, there would be a heavy increase 
in the acreage of corn, This expecta- 
tion has been realized, but not to the 
full extent anticipated. The acreage of 
corn this year as reported by the corre- 
spondents of American Agriculturist 
aggregates a total of 93,823,000 acres, 
against a total last year of 91,441,000 
acres, or an increase of 2.6%. The area 
this year does not mark a record as 
Was expected, it having been exceeded 
in 1902 when the breadth was a trifle 
more than 94,000,000 acres. The failure 
to secure the full acreage which was 
expected has largely occurred in the 
Missouri and Ohio valleys. 


SEASON FAVORABLE FARLY. 

The early season for the planting of 
corn was moderately unfavorable, be- 
ing marked by rather too much rainfall 
and by low temperatures during a con- 
siderable part of May, a condition 
which was further emphasized through 
unsatisfactory meteorological experi- 
ences during June. The crop was 
planted somewhat late, but not serious- 
ly so, but lack of warm forcing weather 
has aggravated the original lateness of 
the planting, and the condition is now 
materially behind its normal develop- 
ment foy this date. This feature of 
lateness is constantly referred to in the 
returns of condition which are made for 
July 1, but it may be pointed out, how- 
ever, that with the exception of very 
important districts in the Missouri val- 
ley, all the featureS covering the crop 
condition with the single exception of 
the development of the plant are rea- 
sonably favorable. 


The average condition as reported 
by our county correspondents July 
1 and consolidated into state to- 
tals is 8&9 While this figure is 
to be regarded as rather an wun- 
satisfactory showing for the first re- 


port of the year, at the same time the 
comparison with the reports of previ- 
ous years will develop the fact that the 
deficiency is less marked than might be 
expected. Last year the condition on 
July 1 was 84.4, and in 1902 it was 92.3. 
Out of the last six years the present 
condition is lower than was reported, 
except in 1901 and 1903. 
CONDITIONS SINCE JULY 1, 

It of course is understood that the ree 
turns upon which this report is based 
cover local conditions only up to and 
including July 1. Since that date 
weather reports and miscellaneous gen- 
eral information show that the crop 
situation in the Missouri valley has con- 
tinued to deteriorate, so far as corn is 
concerned. The first week in July has 
been marked by an alarming excess of 
rainfall, which, coming upon fields al- 
ready water soaked, and in which 
weeds have grown faster than corn, 


has undoubtedly resulted in plac- 
ing a large part of the crop 
of eastern Kansas and western 


Missouri in a position where it is seri- 
ously menaced. In Kansas especially, 
[To Page 48,] 
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about The National and gives 21 


Some of our claims seemed a little extravagant but every one has been proven by 
every one of the Hundreds of Machines we have sold. All last fall, through the 
and spring, they have been spreading an 
without a skip or slip. The remarkable Light Draft (one-third lighter than any other spreader) is 
explained by the Roller Bearings, Frictionless Balanced Gearings and other exclusive 
features. Handsomest Catalogue ever’ issued on spreaders with large photo cuts tells the truth 
Reasons why it’s the best. Write today. Catalogue free, 


Buy The National and save repair bills. 
ENTERPRISE WIND MILL CO., 109 Main Street, SANDWICH, ILL. 





Every Claim Proven 


We began a year ago telling the 


good points of the new 


ruaning Manure Spreader 


and every kind of manure 
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Highly recommended, 
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**STAR’’ASPHALT ROOFING NEVER CRACKS or BLISTER 


Guaranteed for 10 Joare, Most economical roofing made. Stood hardest tests, 
Write for free sample, full description aad prices. 


FACTORY PRICES TOALL #0 isthetabe ried sn la 


Lawn Fencing, Vehicles & Harness,Steel Roofing, etc. 
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| Write for free Catalog and tell us what you want. | 
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Spreads barnyard and stable man- 


lis Duty. ure of every character and condi- 


tion, lime, salt, ashes and all commercial fertilizers. 
Spreads just as wanted, thick 
Fast or S ow. or thin. Instantly changed to 
spread any quantity. Spreads largest load in3 to 5 
minutes. Broadcasts over top soil or drills in og 
is all by the driver from his 
Its Handlin seat. Regulates speed, throws 
in and out of gear, causes apron to return into posi- 
tion automatically a ~~ . 
is free rom manure when 
The Beater starting up by special device. 
Driven by direct chain gearing—a valuable feature. 
Dispenses with extra gearings, sprocket wheels, 
etc,, avoids breakage and makes light draft. 


Success Manure Spreader 





STATION D, CHICAGO. 
._ A growth from observed require- 
cements. The oo result of 25 
7 years of actua 
building. 
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operate independs 
Beater and Apron °°°7*"*, indevene 
be stopped entirely, “coasted,” and stop spreads 
ing for crossing swales or bridges without intere 
rupting speed of beater. 


Construction and Guarantee. 


Machine is made in 4 sizes, Faultlessly built in 
every part out of materials proven best adapted 
from long experience in building. We guarantee to 
replace free of charge any part breaking from de 
fective material or poor workmanship. 

We still manvwfacture the celebrated Improved 
Kemp Spreader. Both fully described in our late 
catalog, which contains a valuable treatise o@ 
“Successful Farming «* Ask’us for copy. 


KEMP ’@ BURPEE MFG. CO., Box 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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SUPERIOR 
DISC DRILLS 


| Never Choke inTrash 
Superior Division 


ERICAN SEEDING MACHINE (0) 


) 


* SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Send for Catalog D 23 


Go Slow! 


When you buya Drilling Ma- 
chine don’t buy a “‘Jigger” that 
gives the tools a trifling *‘jigger- 
ing’? motion—but buy our great 


Clipper 


which gives 
that long, 
swinging, 
crushin 
stroke that 
earns the 
money. 
Loomis 
MACHINE CO, 
TIFFIN, Ohio. 
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Built for Business 


Farquhar engines and boilers are butlt for hard 
knocks and durability on the road as well as at 
work. They have every improvement that ex- 
perience has shown to be of value. For general 


all-round service 
See our Exhibit in GJ FARQUHAR 


Palace of Agricul. 
ture, St. Louis. 
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have no superior, 
. Write for 1904 
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AND THE ONLY 


SIL OS Patent Roof 


THE “PHILADELPHIA.” 


E. F. Schlichter, #910 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
Also made by the Duptex Mro.Co.,South Superior, Wis. 


IDE 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


coomms & BOSCHERT 


216 West Water Bt., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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«¢ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Cold Storage for Fruits. 


JOHN W. CLARK. 


HE main building of my cold 
storage is 42 feet long and 32 
feet wide, outside measure- 
ment, with 7-foot posts with 
2x4-inch studding between. 
The house rests on a stone 
and brick foundation. On the outside the house 
is boarded with novelty siding. Building paper 
was used between the studding, when it was 
with matched pine. Then this was 
and 2x4-inch studding put on and 





boarded 
papered 


again boarded. The 4-inch space made by 
this boarding is filled with charcoal dust 
(using some 500 bushels). This boarding is 
also papered and 2x4-inch studding again 
put up and again it is boarded. This gives 
a wall about 16 inches thick with three 
{-inch spaces, the middle one filled with char- 
coal dust. The outside and inside spaces 
are dead air spaces. In the roof above the 
main part of the building is an ice box 6 


feet high and 9 feet wide, running the whole 
length of the building. The floor of the ice box 
is covered with galvanized iron, which is in- 
clined 1 inch to one side and carries the water 
into a gutter from which it runs through pipes 
to the groundintoadrain. Extending the whole 
length of the ice box is an open space 5 inches 
wide for the circulation of air between 


the main storage room and the ice box. 
In each end of the ice box are double doors for 
putting in ice, which is stored in an icehouse 
near the end of the cold storage. The 
is drawn up to the ice box by horse and pulley. 
Ar ut 200 20-inch cakes are used at each fill- 
ing. The number of times the house has to be 
iced depends on the weather during picking and 
upon the amount of fruit stored. I have never 
filled it over four times in one season. Ice is 
kept in the box from the time fruit is first 
stored in the fall until it is all taken out in the 
spring. 

In the main part of the building are inside 
and outside doors at each end. Between these 
doors is a sliding door with iron rods 3 inches 
apart to keep out intruders when the other 
doors are opened on frosty nights to cool the 
house and save ice. The floor is of brick with 
the exception of the driveway and walk to the 
workroom, which is situated at one side of the 
main building, with which it is connected by 
double doors. This room is 14x22 feet. 

The temperature of the house can be held 
at about 40 degrees while the weather is warm 
both night and day, but when there are frosty 
nights it can be lowered by opening the house 
at night and closing it before the sun is up in 
the morning. As the outside temperature gets 
colder, the storage room can be gradually 
brought down to 32 degrees, where it can be 
held with little variation until spring. 

If fruit is stored each day as it is picked 


ice 


and kept in a temperature not higher than 40 
degrees and lowered as frosty nights will allow, 
it will be in as good condition December 1 as 
it would have been if exposed to our ordinary 
fall weather for two weeks before being put in 
storage. 

One is often asked if apples do not sweat or 
gather moisture while in storage. In running 
my house I have found no trouble to keep it 


dry. Care must be taken not to open the house 
and admit the outside air when it is warmer 
than the temperature inside. For when a 


warmer atmosphere strikes a cold surface its 
moisture is condensed and deposited on that 
surface. This never happens when a cold at- 
mosphere strikes a warm surface, and it is my 
practice to open all of the doors cold nights 
in the fall to admit the outside air to help cool 
the fruit and save ice. 

When storing apples direct from the orchard 
as they are picked without being storted, I pre- 
fer storing in bins rather than in barrels or 
boxes, as more fruit can be s red in a given 
space. Fruit stored in bins will cool sooner 
than when stored in boxes or barrels. The time 
an apple will keep after being taken from cold 
storage depends on the degree of ripeness when 
taken out and the temperature to which it is 
exposed. 


-— 





Alfalfa as Pasture for horses and swine may 
be safely used. But pasturing cattle and sheep 
on alfalfa requires intelligent attention. 








The above interesting illustration 
and their 16 children. 
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A SUCCESSFUL MAINE FARMER AND HIS FAMILY 


comes from Maine’s famous potato section, Aroostook country. 
living on a farm 


The oldest a son of 21 years of age, 
Mr and Mrs Boyd were married 22 years ago, and went at once into the 


twins, Mrs Boyd holds on her lap. Two children died in infancy. 
deep forest, where they began life in a one-room log cabin, while Mr Boyd cleared a farm. 
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It is of Mr and Mrs John J. Boyd 


near the old homestead. The youngest, 


Although duly paid for, the title to the 


land was questioned and twice during the long battle for a home the last cow was sold to meet the costs of litigation. Economy, energy, 
brawn and determination won out, however, and now they have a comfortable home with everything needed in the way of stock, farm- 


ing implements, etc. 
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My Summer Crops of Vegetables. 


N. G, SAXON, HAMILTON COUNTY, OHIO. 


Weather conditions this year have been 
waiusually favorable for vegetable growers in 
this section and prospects for full crops were 
never better. My. potato ground this year is 
a piece that has received no fertilizer and little 
cultivation for several years. I gave it a light 
application of stable manure and being pressed 
for time I did not prepare *he ground as it 
should have been done. Naturally I expected 
a poor yield. Frequent cultivation soon 
brought the soil into fine condition, the 
weather has been just the kind needed and now 
I expect i50 bushes per acre. I harrowed the 
land twice before the potatoes came up, gave 
one deep cullivation, then frequent surface stir-~ 
rings which have kept the soil loose and free 
from weeds. A noticeable feature of my gar- 
den this year is the absence of the various 
insect pests which usually give so much trou- 
ble. The only explanation which suggests 
itself to me is that the cold and variable 
weather of the past winter and spring was 
fatal to the larvae of many insects. We have 
experienced no trouble at all from the striped 
beetle, cabbage maggot, squash bug, or other 
insects except the potato beetles, which are as 
numerous as usual. 
CUCUMBERS AND BEANS. 

My cucumbers are doi 1g especially well. They 
were planted in rich ground which had re- 
ceived a heavy application of wood ashes. The 
vines have made wonderful growth and are 
now loaded with blossoms and fruit. I planted 
the cucumbers between the rows of lima beans, 
thereby getting two crops from the ground 
usually allotted to one. The partial shade af- 
forded by the bean vines seemed to be just 
what the cucumbers needed. 

Cucumbers and lima beans are two of my 
most profitable crops for the home market, the 
demand being usually in excess of my supply. 
This year I planted double the usual amount 
and I have no doubt I will find ready sale for 
them. The last week in June I was selling my 
cucumbers at 35 cents a dozen. For my city 
trade, I pack them neatly in boxes holding 
six dozen. The lima beans, which will soon 
be in full bearing, are shipped in quart boxes, 
18 boxes to each crate. I sell all of my limas 
shelled, finding them most profitable; 20 cents 
per quart is the price throughout the season. 


PEAS AND CABBAGE. 

Late peas are seldom profitable for market, 
but I plant some every week or two for home 
use. A well drained mellow soil should be 
selected for the plantings and from the first 
they should receive frequent cultivation. For 
several years I have had trouble with my late 
cabbage. The heads stop growing, then a wet 
spell starts them into growth again and the 
heads burst open. To prevent this I intend 
to set the plants this year much later than 
usual. I planted seed of late Flat Dutch, June 
19, and should have strong plants before July 
10, which will give ample time for the heads 
to mature. I am also setting the plants closer 
than heretofore. My ground is heavily ma- 
nured and in the very best condition. Culti- 
vation is all to be done with a hoe and the 
plants set 18 inches apart, with rows 2 feet. 
This could not be done if a horse cultivator 
was to be used, but for hand cultivation I be- 
lieve the plants are not too close. The space 
allowed many kinds of plants has always 
seemed a waste of ground to me, but most 


gardeners prefer to waste ground rather than 
plant a smaller acreage, set plants closer and 
cultivate with hoe or hand plow. The latter 
method, which I consider the most profitable, 


GARDEN AND FIELD 


requires a heavy application of fertilizer, 
thorough preparation of the soil and constant 
cultivation, but the profit per acre is greatly 
increased, 


FIRST RIPE TOMATOES. 

I will gather my first ripe tomatoes about 
July 10. By July 20 they will be in abund- 
ance, The Large Purple is inclined to be very. 
irregular in shape this year, but my patch of 
Acme and Livingston’s Favorite, show only 
smooth fruits. They will be depended upon 
for the tomatoes intended for market, while 
we will can most of the Large Purples’ For 
my own use I prefer the green-podded varie- 
ties of string beans, but the Cincinnati trade 
demands the yellow-podded or wax beans, 
therefore I grow them. Long Yellow Six 
Weeks is the variety I have grown for years. 
Of the green-podded beans, my favorites are 
Speckled Valentine and Mohawk. My neigh- 
bors, like myself, prefer the green beans, and 
I find a ready sale for all I do not use. I begin 
planting beans as soon as danger of frost is 
past and continue to plant at intervals of a 
week until July. This gives string beans at 
all times, while if all were planted at one 
time we would have few beans during the dry 
weather of July and August. 


VEGETABLES MOST PROFITABLE. 

It is the early lettuce, onions, radishes and 
beets that are most profitable, but I sell them 
to my neighbors at a fair profit throughout the 
summer. Plants of head lettuce, set 8 to 12 
inches apart, grow to enormous size. I sell 
only the inner leaves, which arecrisp and ten- 
der. I feed the outer leaves to the chickens. 
Radishes require a moderately loose soil and 
plenty of moisture to do well in midsummer, 
otherwise the roots will be small and gnarly, 
often having several branches. My celery 
plants were ready to transplant the last week 
of June. I prepared an especially rich piece 
of ground for them. They must have an 
abundance of moisture to make good growth. 
In time of drouth I water them well every 
evening. To blanch I place boards along each 
side, 

It will soon be time to sow turnip seed for 
the main crop. I like to have my ground pre- 
pared a month ahead of planting time, then 
we may take advantage of the first shower to 
sow the seed. I cover with a light drag then 
roll the ground lightly. 


HOE FREQUENTLY. 
The weeds grow rapidly these days and to 
keep the garden in perfect trim requires fre- 
quent hoeing. As soon as a piece of grouni 
is cleared of one crop, I plant another of some 
kind, instead of allowing weeds to take the 
rround. A weedy garden is an abominatiun to 
me. I wage continual war on the pests. ‘There 
is no reason why our gardens, at least small 
ones, should not look as neat as our yards. As 
nearly as possible, I adhere to that rule, get- 
ting much pleasure as well as profit from my 
extra exertions. 





Large-Bracted Plantain. 


L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA. 





A correspondent from West Plains, Mo, 
writes: “The weed I am sending you abounds 
in pastures and meadows on both high and low 
land, on land of but moderate fertility, and 
greatly damages pastures. Cattle will not eat 
it and it is useless. How can I get rid of it?” 

This weed is an annual, from a few inches 
to 1% feet high, dark green, hairy or sometimes 
smoothish. It is native from Illinois south to 
Louisiana and Texas, and is known in New Mex- 
ico and South Dakota. It is likewise widely ad- 
ventive as a weed from Georgia to Maine. I 





have seen the plant in Illinois and Missouri, but 
as yet it is not common in the southern part of 
Missouri. 

Nothing can be done to exterminate the weed 
except the most thorough cultivation of the soil 
and prevention of the formation of seeds. Its 
relative, the dooryard plantain, is not generally 
so troublesome in fields, but this plantain, like 
its robust cousin, the rib grass, has adapted it- 
self to field conditions. The great difficulty in 
treating this weed is that it is a dwarf species, 
and grows in great abundance in lawns, fields 
and roadsides. It seeds so close to the ground 
that the mower does not catch the small plants. 
The ground under cultivation should be culti- 
vated more thoroughly. It is only in this way 
that the weeds of this form can be exterminated. 





Grange Home at Chautauqua. 





For many years it has been the custom of 
Patrons of Husbandry in western New York 
and northwestern Pennsylvania to hold a 
grange reunion at the Chautauqua assembly 
grounds. These gatherings have always been 
held under the auspices of Chautauqua county 
Pomona grange, at the solicitation of the 
managers of the Chautauqua institute (as it is 


now called). These reunions have been con- 
tinued year after year until grange day at 
Chautauqua has become an established fact, 


and is always accorded a prominent place in 
the published program of the institute. 

These grange days have become popular 
among the members of the order, and with the 
Chautauqua management. The annual attend- 
ance has increased to such an extent that a 
Chautauqua grange home, where members of 
the order would always be welcome, became a 
necessity. Chautauqua county Pomona grange 
recognized this necessity, and at the invitation 
of the Chautauqua management decided to 
establish such a home, believing it will be an 
incentive to members to come in closer touch 
with this renowned institution of learning. 
Members of the order wearing the grange 
badge or button are admitted at the gate free 
on grange day. 

The frontispiece in this issue is a representa- 
tion of the grange home that has been erected 
during the last year under the auspices of 
Chautauqua Pomona grange to which we desire 
to welcome Patrons from all over the country 
on grange day, August 20, 1904. Brother O. H. 
Kelly and Sister Carrie Hall, two of the 
original founders of the order, are expected to 
be present. Speakers of national reputation 
will address the audiencs at the grand amphi- 
theater in the afternoon. A cordial invitation 
to this meeting is extended to all Patrons of 
Husbandry by the executive committee, T. H. 
Gifford, J. P. Clark and W. C. Gifford. 


— 


Orchard Grass for Hay—If sown with clover 
and harrowed lightly and rolled later, orchard 
grass is a surer crop than timothy with me. 
It grows quickly and is ready to cut with the 
clover. It also gives a second crop cutting with 
the second crop of clover, growing late until 
the freezing weather begins, thus making good 
pasture. In the spring it is ready for pasture 
by April 1, nearly a month before the other 
grasses have shown themselves in this section. 
The hot wave in June, 1902, killed nearly all 
the clover in this county, but did not harm my 
orchard grass. It is easily destroyed by plow- 
ing, but will live any reasonable number of 
years and yield good returns.—[A. E. Ritten- 
house, New Castle County, Del. 








Carrots respond readily to light applications 
of potash. Used in connection with nitrate of 
soda the yield has been increased three tons 
to the acre. 








Raising Cucumbers for Pickling. 


Considerable land in the market garden re- 
gion adjacent to Chicago is devoted to growing 
cucumbers for making into pickles. The illus- 
tration shows a six-acre field in the vicinity 
of Hammond, Ind, just over the Illinois line. 
The pickers are at work gathering the small 
cucumbers, which are sacked and taken to the 
salting station. This cucumber field is on the 
65-acre truck farm operated by Mr Dirk Vander- 
tuck, a very successful general gardener, rals- 
ing, in addition to cucumbers, fine onions, cab- 
bages, cantaloupes, sweet corn, etc. 

In spring, just as soon as the ground is in 
working condition, the land is deeply 
The harrow follows as soon as the 
weeds start, and this operation is repeated as 
often as necessary to prevent weed growth. 

Planting must be delayed until the ground is 
warmed. Young cucumber plants are 

delicate. They do best when planted 
under very favorable conditions. It often hap- 
pens that late planting, comparatively, produces 
the biggest yields. 

Plant seed in hills 6x6 feet, about ten being 
used for each hill. A little compost mixed in 
the hill will be beneficial. Cover seed with 
about 1 inch of soil and pack down by striking 
with flat surface of a hoe. As soon as the 
young plants appear begin cultivating . both 
ways, so as to keep the ground well stirred 
and free of weeds. 

Picking begins when the first cucumbers are 
1% to 2 inches long. If the weather is warm 
moist, young cucumbers set and develop 

rapidly often making it mecessary to 
go over the field every day. It is not possible 
to pick all the cucumbers when small, so that 
the output is divided into two classes; ‘those 
under 4 inches in length, and those over 4 
inches. Last year the pricé for the small cu- 
cumbers was from 40 to 50 cents a bushel, and 
15 cents for all the large The coming season 
the contract price is considerably betier, being 
60 cents and 20 cents respectively. 

The cucumbers are picked into buckets and 


rood 


plowed. 


well 


rather 


and 


very 














PICKING CUCUMBERS ON 


graded as noted above. They are hauled from 
the field to the salting station, where they are 
placed in large vats and liberally sprinkled with 
salt as they go in. When they have been in 
the brine long enough they are carefuly graded, 
the smaller ones going to bottling works, and 
the larger to packing concerns, where they are 
put up in kegs and barrels. 





Money-Making Apples, 


8. H. DERBY, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 





The three apples photographed by American 


Agriculturist and shown herewith, suit Del- 
aware growers and are money-makers. In size 
they rank Rome Beauty first, Nero second, 


Missouri Pippin third. All of them would be 
classed as red apples. Missouri Pippin is a 
beautiful red, not of the highest quality, soft 
fleshed, too mild for some people, just right 
for those who prefer Gilpin to anything else in 
the apple iine. It is an early bearer, but the 
tree is not a vigorous grower. It would do 
well as a filler. It has not been grown here 
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THREE LEADING APPLES GROWN IN DELAWARE 


The tuTte apples shown above were grown in Delaware and exhibited at the New York 


fruit growers’ meeting at Geneva last winter. 
they are Missouri Pippin, Nero and Rome Beauty. 
See what S. H. Derby, master of Delaware state grange, says about them in 


best varieties. 


this issue. 


As you look at the picture, from the left, 
They are considered three of the very 
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long enough to know whether it is long or 
short lived, but it is believed to be short 
lived. Tendency appears to be yearly bearing. 

The Nero is one of the beauties in the apple 
line. Its appearance not its quality sells it. 
I do not grow it and cannot give as close a 
description as if it was in my orchard. 
Every good trait an apple should have relative 
to growth and continuous heavy bearing is 
given by common consent to Nero. It is in the 
Ben Davis class for both quality and profit. 

Rome Beauty in size and quality outclasses 
both Missouri Pippin and Nero. I cannot call 
it as handsome an apple, but size and beauty 
together make it very attractive. It has been 
grown here for some years, always has been 
praised, and, from recent sales, bids fair to 
be very profitable. The claim is made that 
when grown here the quality is better than in 
the west or north. 


> - -— 


Preparing Land for Wheat. 


PROF M. A. CARLTON, CEREALIST, DEPT OF AGRI. 





Large quantities of sod and stubble land are 
plowed up here in July and August for wheat. 
There is a difference of opinion as to whether 
land should be plowed deeply or shallow. Will 
some of your experts throw light on the subject? 
[Charles Hopkins, Kent County, Del. , 

It is almost a general rule which should be 
followed probably nearly all over the country, 
to plow deep for wheat if the plowing is done 
as early as the first of August or earlier. Then 
there should be occasional surface cultivation 
afterward until the time of seeding in the fall. 
Tf, however, the ground has already been pre- 
viously cultivated somewhat, and is fairly loose, 
there should be preferably no plowing at all, 
or very shallow plowing. If the ground is not 
plowed until late in the fall it should not be 
plowed very deep. In all cases plowing should 
be followed by a good harrowing, and no big 
clods left on the fields, and then the grain 
should in every instance be drilled. When pre- 
viously cultivated, such as corn or potato 
ground, a light disking followed by harrowing, 
is always much better than plowing. 





Cost of Producing Milk—At a number of ex- 
periment stations records were kept to deter- 
mine the cost of producing milk. At four of 
the stations it cost 55 cents to produce 100 
pounds. This made the cost of one pound of 
butter fat 13.3 cents. Milk was produced at the 
lowest cost during the summer, and at the high- 
est during winter. This, of course, is to be 


expected. 
i 
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Nis t trial Co., 79 Dearborn &t., Chicago, Il. 





THE ONLY 
CONVENIENT KIND 














No other occupies so little space, 
sits so firmly, has waist low can, en- 
closed self-oiling gears, light bowl 
without inside parts. Tubulars hold 
present world’s record for clean skim- 
ming and portent cream. Write for 
Catalog M-100. 


The Sharples Co, 
Chicago, Ill, 


P.M. Sharples 
West Chester, Pa. 





















™ National 
Cream Separator 


Meets Every Demand 
BECAUSE 

It skims toa trace. 

It has fine mechanism, 

It produccs uniform cream. 
It is easy to wash (Bowl Parts). 
It will produce more butter 
from a specific quantity of milk. 
Itis casy to turn. 

Send fur booklet No. $2 Write to-day. 
NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO. 
Newark, N. J. 

Genera! Western Agents: Hastings Indus- 


Desirable Agents Wanted in 
Unoecupied Territory. 











Cows will give 15 to 20 pe 
MONE cent more milk if protecte 
from the torture of flies with 
CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 


Kills flies and all insects; te tae horses as well 


as cows. Perfectly harmless to man and beast 
Rapidly applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 
80 to 50 cows sprayed in afew minutes. A true 
antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
pens in a perfectly sanitary condition. 

Ask dealer for Child’s 80-BOS-SO or send §1 (specia} 
price) for 1-gal can and Sprayer complete by express. 
CHAS, H. CHILDS &CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

26 LaFayette Street, Utica, N.Y. 





“The Smalley” 
Ensilage Cutters 
and Blowers 


retain the famous Smalley Patent Safety Flywheel, Belt 
Pulley and Feeding Device. Six to fifteen horse power 
required for the various sizes. Will elevate into any silo. 
Sold on their merit and at very low prices. Also ensilage 
shredders and carriers, silos, horse powers, threshers, 
engines and hay presses. Catalogues mailed free. 


Harder Mig. Co., Cobleskill, N. Y. 












| very cheap. 





LIVE STOCK 


A Cheap Hog House. 


CHARLES W. STEIMAN, MISSOURI. 





Every farmer who raises a dozen or 
more hogs through the season should 
have a suitable place for them to sleep 
and eat. A neat and comfortable house 
can be built from native lumber, the 
cost of which can be made perhaps in 
one season by the number of pigs saved 
during farrowing time, and by econ- 
omy of feed, Besides, the hogs will be 
more healthy in having a clean feeding 
floor and dry sleeping quarters. 

The accompanying plan suggests a 
simple hog house, which can be built 
This is a shed roof build- 
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MODEL HOG HOUSE, 
windows to let in plenty of sunshine. 
The hight from floor to plate is 9 feet in 
front and 6 feet in rear. The feed room 
is 12x12, the sleeping room 8x12, and the 
alley 4 feet wide. Farrowing pens are 
6x8 feet each. The dotted lines mark 


movable partitions. Each pen and 
room should be well lighted. Small 
doors in front open into lots. If de- 


sired, a feeding crib or grain bin may 
be built on the end of the house adja- 
cent to feed room. 





Object Lessons in Dairying at St Louis. 





What is termed a Clean milk ex- 
hibit is an attractive and practical 
feature of the display in the agricul- 
tural section of the government build- 
ing. It includes every utensil needed 
for use in a ten-cow dairy where it is 
proposed to produce sanitary milk. 
There is exhibited a modern separator, 
cooler, bottler, sterilizer, milk tester, 
milk scales, and bottle washer; also 
cans, pails, bottles, caps, delivery bas- 
kets, milk delivery cases, shipping 
cases, dairy suits, scrub brushes, cattle 
ecards, etc. Two wax figures of men in 
spotless linen suits, with pails and 
stools in hand ready for work, are 
prominent in this exhibit. A miniature 
model of a 20-cow dairy 5 by 7 feet, is 
exhibited. The special object of this 
is to show the requirements of a san- 
itary stable, including light, ventilation 
and proper construction, and modern 
stalls, ties, watering devices and feed- 
ing arrangements. Models of dairy 
cows occupy a part of the stalls. It is 
a rare object lesson in stable eonstruc- 
tion. 

Adjoining the model stable are two 
models of silos and a full sized iron 
cow stall of modern type and practical 
construction. Near by is a model of a 
practical retail milk delivery wagon. 
A condensed milk exhibit contains 
about 300 cans of various brands. The 
central part of the case is occupied by 
expensive models of milk condensing 
machinery made of copper. The actual 
ingredients of a ten-pound can of con- 
densed milk are also shown in glass 
jars. There are materials and records 
showing methods of inspection of ren- 
ovated butter factories, their product 
in interstate commerce, and inspection 
of dairy products exported. Domestic 
and foreign packages and inspection 
labels and stamps are shown; also 
models of renovated butter in pound 
and half-pound prints and tubs prop- 
erly indented and stamped. The com- 
ponent parts of milk, cream, butter and 
cheese are also shown. There are 
models of 34 varieties of foreign cheese, 
including a great variety of forms and 
sizes., 

The exhibit of appliances used in 
different parts of the world in connec- 
tion with the dairy business is inter- 
esting. It includes different styles of 


cans, glass jars, commercial butter and 
cheese packages in American and for- 
A novel attraction is a col- 


eign cities. 


AND DAIRY 


lection of articles imported from Ger- 
many, made from skimmed milk. This 
material is known as galalith, milk 
stone, or petrified milk. It is about the 
same hardness as horn, but a little 
more brittle. It can be made in any 
color and admits of the most brilliant 
polish. The walls adjoining the dairy 
exhibit are covered with charts and 
maps showing the extent of the dairy 
industry according to the latest census, 


OR: Pa 
Selection and Treatment of Brood Sow. 
Cc. M. ABBE, NEW YORK, 


The first and most important thing 
to do in the raising of pure-bred hogs 
is the selection of the brood sow. No 
animal on the farm will give its owner 
such a liberal increase for the money 
expended and the food consumed as 
the breeding sow. 

By buying a gilt from a reliable 
breeder, at three to six months of age, 
the cost will not be large. Get only the 
best, making quality your standard.- 
Skimmilk, mixed feed and soaked corn 
make a well-balanced ration that gives 
bone and muscle, without too much fat, 
and if allowed pasture or the run of an 
orchard, the conditions are ideal for 
the best development of a strong ani- 
mal. 

If confined in a pen or yard, fresh clo- 
ver, rape and green corn should be 
given. I have fed rape with best results 
and it is good for sheep and calves as 
well. The sow should have good length 
of body. Avoid having a swayback, 
and yet to keep up the length of the 
offspring, mate with a male having a 
slightly arched back, or by using a sire 
that is shorter or more compactly built. 
My choice is the first method, for length 
gives extra weight, hence extra dollars. 
Get a gilt whose dam is an excellent 
milker, and from a family of good milk- 
ers and mothers. 

Breed the sow at eight to ten months 
of age, preferring to use a mature sire 
rather than a young male. Put the 
sow in the farrowing pen about one 
week before she is due. With proper 
bedding and other conditions being fa- 
vorable, the sow will not need much at- 
tention at birth of litter, unless it is 
cold weather. A railing around the 
sides of the pen will prevent the sow 
crushing her pigs if she is large and 
heavy. 

Feeding the sow and litter is said to 
be an art, but many men make a suc- 
cess of this work. A thin bran mash 
the first 24 hours is all the feed re- 
quired—then follow with a light, soft 
diet of warm water, a limited amount 
of skimmilk, with mixed feed, until the 
pigs take all the milk,: then increase the 
feed liberally, about what the sow will 
eat, adding soaked corn once daily. Do 
not overfeed, and scour the pig. 

At three to four weeks the pigs will 
begin to come to the trough, then give 
them a separate trough, with milk and 
grain, also dry shelled corn, It is good 
for their teeth. Clover, rape, apples and 
sweet corn will increase growth rapid- 
ly. Wean at six weeks, but it is better 
to wait until eight weeks unless for 
some special reason. Cut down the 
feed of the sow one-half for four days, 
then still more so in quality, which will 
dry the sow off. At the end of a week, 
separate the sow and litter, turning 
them together once daily for two days, 
and the trick is done, with the sow free 
from caked udder, and ready to rest in 
sound condition. The pigs are weaned 
without the loss of growth. 


Fatteninge Pigs for market will be 
governed targely by local requirements. 
If the pigs have run on a good pasture 
during the summer and received plenty 
of protein feeds, they will fatten very 
rapidly on corn. However, it is desira- 
ble to continue feeding as great a va- 
riety as possible. Wood ashes, charcoal 
and a few roots can be used with good 
results. In the fall, field pumpkins are 
excellent. 









Canadian Live Stock at St Louis. 


The Hon Sydney Fisher, minister of 
agriculture, has authorized the live 
stock commissioner to ahnounce that 
any Canadian who exhibits horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, swine or poultry at the st 
Louis exposition will receive such ser- 
vices as are granted to exhibitors in 
other classes, and in addition the de- 
partment of agriculture will pay to each 
exhibitor a sum equal to the prize 
money which he secures in the com- 
petitions for which he enters. The ex- 
position authorities have asked that the 
commissioner of exhibitions shall coun- 
tersign or indorse the certificates of 
registration of pure-bred stock. All 
entries or applications for space for 
live stock should be addressed to Mr 
William Hutchinson, commissioner, at 
the Canadian building, exposition 
grounds, St Louis. All such matters 
will be properly and promptly attended 
to, and the intending exhibitors duly 
notified as to the conditions of the ex- 
position in regard to their particular 
classes. 
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Dairy Interests in Central New York. 


WARD V. RANGER, ONONDAGA COUNTY. 


Cows in this section were at their 
best the latter part of June. The aver- 
age yield, however, is not up to former 
years. There is an increased produc- 
tion of milk, owing to the advanced 
prices stimulated by the-five states’ as- 
sociation. This caused many dairymen 
to increase their herds and other farm- 
ers entered the field. This has created 
a large surplus, furnishing a club to 
dealers, who have cut prices. June 1 the 
exchange price was $1.11 per can. Of 
this, 32 cents went for freight, 5 cents 
for ferriage and 20 cents for station 
handling, leaving net to the farmer 54 
cents for a 40-quart can of milk. Sta- 
tion charges are varied somewhat now, 
especially where farmers have kicked 
hard and have backbone enough to 
maintain their rights. Producers of 
milk in this section and elsewhere are 
muth dissatished with the conditions. 

Some of our large dairymen say they 
are through making winter milk. With 
the high prices of feeds, they are satis. 
fied that shipping milk is conducted at 
a loss. The farmer notes that milk is 
retailed in the city markets at the same 
high price whether the dealer pays $1.40 
or 50 cents per can. The difference in 
price usually goes into the pocket of 
the other fellow rather than the farmer. 
This condition has induced many pro- 
ducers to turn their attention to the 
co-operative plan of making either but- 
ter or cheese, both of which pay much 
better than whole milk. In addition, 
the farmer usually takes home the 
skimmilk. 

My latest information from the Peo- 
ple’s pure milk company is that they 
are still in the field and expect to be 
ready later on to carry out their con- 
tract. I also understand that there is 
an outside capital combinatioi who 
would like to have the P P M C fran- 
chise. Facing present conditions. farm- 
ers can do no better than organize and 
start a co-operative creamery plant of 
their own. It is a sound and safe busi- 
ness venture, if it is kept within them- 
selves. It should not be sublet to scme- 
one else who can control it as they 
please. To co-operate to the fullest ex- 
tent farmers must own, contro! and 
operate their own creameries. This I 
believe is the solution of the whole 
problem. 

—— 
Partial Paralysis—M. L. R., New 


York, has a heifer that eats and drinks 
well, but is not able to stand up. Mix 
four ounces sulphate of iron and two 
ounces nux vomica, divide into 24 doses 
and give one twice a day in bran mash. 
Repeat the above quantity if needed. 





Malignant Catarrh—J. M., Iowa, has 


a cow that has a wheezing sound in her 
throat and a discharge of bloody mat- 
ter from the nostrils. Steam the nos- 
trils twice a day by putting two ounces 
turpentine into a pail of boiling water 
and holding it under the animal’s head 
for 20 minutes. Also give a teaspoon- 
ful powdered sulphate of copper at a 
dose in bran mash twice a day and con- 
tinue it for a month if needed. 








Summer Treatment for Strawberry Beds. 


M. CRAWFORD, SUMMIT COUNTY, O. 


strawberry plant will grow every 


The 
i il 





day in the year when the temperature 

not too low; but at the end of the 
hearing season it is more or less ex- 
hausted and if let alone it will almost 
, in dormant through the summer 
months. During this time ~weeds, in- 


and fungous diseases aye on 
diminishing the opportu- 
the plant to fit itself for the 
next bearing It is the grower’s 
1nd pleasure to remove every hin- 
the plant’s wellbeing, and let 


t pests 
increase, 
of 


nities 


season, 


» to 


ommence as early aS may be to get 
rood condition for bearing. First he 
wer the bed with the mowing 
ne and cuts off every weed and 
In a day or two, when the wind 
vht, the bed is burnt over. 


b This destroys insects and spores but 
uninjured. New 
; wth starts at once and the grower 
» furnish the most favorable con- 
a The spaces between the rows 
tramped hard in picking and must 
dup. The roots that have been 
d , duty for a year will have about 
} ed the end of their usefulness, and 
superseded by new ones that 
col ut a little higher up. Every root 
leaf helps to build up the 
in which is stored the material 
> next crop. In order that 
y roots may have every opportu- 
» soil that they are to penetrate 
should be rich and moist. Any well 
} i manure or complete fertilizer will 
plant food, and a loose sur- 
*s the moisture. 
itively few runners are sent 
ed has been burnt over, so 
mainly on the plants that 
<4. For this reason the mat- 
made too narrow. Each 
er has his own way of treating an 
d. Our way is to plow it under 
as possible after the first crop 
i ured. In fact, we are so anxious 
{ t it out of sight that we usually 
ha it turned under before the last of 
berries are picked. There are two 
for this, we want to get cow- 
} started early as possible and 
hard to hold at the last 
We grow the strawberry 
plants than the fruit,-and 
we think that fungous diseases are bet- 
ter kept in check if no old beds are al- 
] “don the farm. 
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The Garden in Midsummer. 


HELEN MANNING, 


the plants 


very 


supply the 
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ted ow is not 
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August is very trying time for some 


J is of vegetables, and in a hot, dry 
‘ te tl will often be almtst a 
failure unless special precautions are 
tuken at that time. 


‘gg plant and peppers are especially 
liable to show a weakened condition, 
the leaves often turning to an un- 
healthy color and the fruit failing to 
make proper growth. There is a very 

ple remedy for this trouble, it being 
2a small handful of salt and unleached 
wood ashes in equal quantities sprin- 
kled on the ground around the stem 
of the plant. Unless rain falls soon 

r it is applied, it will be well to wa- 
ter the ground thoroughly, so that the 
mixture will be dissolved and be in con- 
dition to be used by the roots at once. 
In a very few days a difference will be 
noticed in the color of the foliage, and 
the plants quickly start into active 
£rowth, 

When early cabbage begins to burst 
badly, as it is likely to do when the 
&rowth is almost completed and. a 
heavy rain falls on them, the grower 
considers them almost a total loss. This 
I 1 not be so if one is willing to watch 
them closely. As soon as even the 
Slightest indication of cracking is seen, 
id cabbage head should be grasped 

mly with both hands and be pulled 
nd twisted sufficiently to break off 
many of the smaller roots, but not 


enough to cause the stump to lose its 
hold entirely. The head will grow no 
more until new rootlets have formed, 
and consequently will not burst, but 
can be sold or used at any time during 
the following ten days. 

Cauliflower, which is much more trou- 
blesome about heading than cab- 
bage, can be aided in the work by pro- 
viding a heavy mulch of fresh cow ma- 
nure, spreading it all around the stem 
of each plant for about a foot in each 
direction. When fresh manure cannot 
be had, the dry can be used by being 
well soaked before being applied. 

During the hight of the muskmelon 
Season there is often much trouble from 
cracking of the fruit before it is ripe. 
This usually occurs after a dry spell 
which is followed by a heavy shower. 
Melons which crack in that way are a 


HORTICULTURE 


How I Raised 3000 Squashes. 


REED WATSON, HARTFORD COUNTY, CT. 





I sold 3000 marketable squashes from 
two rows 40 rods long. The way I 
always grow squashes on old and worn- 
out sandy land, is by_putting the ma- 
nure on the top of the ground before 
plowing and just where the rows are 
wanted. I then plow up on each side, 
throwing the earth over the manure. 
Then walk over the row lengthwise 
and drop one or two seeds in every 
footstep. 

I plow the remainder of the land 
between the rows and when up and be- 
fore they run much, plow again the 
same way right up to the plants, leay- 
ing a ridge and a furrow between each 
row. Drouth or heavy rains do not 
affect them. I do not know what they 














WINDMILLS AT THE OHIO STATE FAIR IN 1903. 


One of the most attractive exhibits at the Ohio state 


the many types of windmills in operation. 
value of a windmill on a farm is 
Farmers should pay more attention to these exhibits 


comparing them. The 
much as it should be. 


fair last fall was 
an opportunity of 
not appreciated as 


Farmers had 


and utilize more extensively this convenient device for pumping water, grind- 
ing feed, sawing wood, etc. 

total loss, rotting before they become would do on rich land, if they grow 

fully ripe. such crops on old land. This plan gives 
The cracks develop slowly at first. If them a double soil. During the season 


one will go over the vines carefully once 
in two days he can keep track of all 
that show signs of it. As soon as one 
is discovered, the stem should be cut 
about half the way through, with a 
sharp knife, so as not to bruise the 
stem, cutting about half way between 
the melon and the vine. This causes 
it to ripen more rapidly while receiving 
less nourishment from the vine, and in 
almost every case a perfect melon will 
be produced, which, though not quite so 
large, will be perfect in shape and of 
good flavor. 

Head lettuce is hard to obtain late in 
the summer, but if a temporary frame 
be built over the plants and a muslin 
cover be placed over it and proper at- 
tention be paid to watering, some very 
fine heads will be formed. The ground 
if very dry should be well soaked and 
a heavy mulch of straw or litter be ap- 
plied. 





——$< 


Drying Fruit in the Kitchen—An 
excellent way to dry fruit is to make 
a tray about 4 by 6 feet and suspend 
from kitchen ceiling. Fruit dried in 
this manner is cleaner and lighter col- 
ored than sun dried fruit. And it re- 


quires no moving out and in every time 
Oregon, 


it rains.—[L., E. Gulker, 


I sow on plaster of paris mixed with 
sulphur to get rid of all bugs. 
ae 


Agricultural Education—A. P. B., 
New Jersey: A city boy with no pre- 
vious knowledge of farming could at- 
tend an agricultural college to good 
advantage. If he cannot afford to take 
the full four years’ course, by all 
means he should spend two years, or 
at least take the short course during 
the winter. This, supplemented by 
practical work on the farm during the 
summer, would soon fit him for inde- 
pendence on a farm. 





Dispense with Shingle Roofs—The 
high price of lumber makes a shingle 
reof expensive; consequently many 
farmers are taking advantage of the 
excellent ready-made roofs now on the 
market. These are not so expensive, 
are much more easily and quickly laid, 
and will last for years. They are suit- 
able for any kind of a building. The 
felt roof manufactured by A. F. Swan 
Co, 14 Battery Place, New York, has 
been tried in all parts of the country, 
and is popular. It not only sheds water, 
but is durable, and during cold w eather 
is much warmer than a shingle roof. 
Write to this company for full particu. 
lars, stating that American Agricul- 
turist asked you to do so, 














os BE GooD as 
TO YOUR HORSES 
USE FRAZER’S AXLE GREASE 
AND MAKBIT BASY FOR THEM. 





Recognized as the, STANDARD 
Axle Grease of the United States. 
Many Thousand Tubs of this Grease are sold 
weekly to the Truckmen of New York City, thew 
Trucks are loaded heavy and a saving of both 
time ard money is made, one greasing lasting 
two weeks or longer. 

Ask your dealer for FRAZER’S with Labelon 

It saves your horse labor and you too, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Frazer Lubricator Co.,83 Murray St.,N.Y 


























New York State Veterinary College 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to residents of New York State. Ex. 
tended announcement. Address, [ 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F.R.C. V:S., Director, 


Vehicles“ Harness 


Our 31 years’ experience selling direct and continued 
success guarantee you good quality, low prices and 
fair dearing. Large, beautiful catalogue Free. 
Etkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


KA DEXX 
Cream | Extractor 


is 4+, ry “other — 
Does not mix wa’ 


Beats Them Lit 


because it gets more cream. 
More butter. Greater profits. 
Easier to clean and operate. No 
waste, Durable. Anti-rust 
throughout. peanes> 
teed. Catalog free. te to- 
day. We want X non ae 




















Beginoin, 
Fly ima thess 
cows were 
equalinevery 
respect. No. 1 was sprayed 
and she qeutinae to give 20 qts. milk dail 
through Fly season; No.2 lost so much milk 
and flesh were obliged to use **Shoeo- 
to keep her alive, half ceut's worth of w 
would have made No.2 as profitable as No. 1. 
Sh heo-Fiy 1 is theoriginal stock protector used by same dairymea 
since 1585 after testing imitations, because it protects cows much 
longer in pasture. It prevents contagious abortion and other dis- 
eases, cures all sores, scratches, skin diseases, boof ailments, ~ 
NO LIOE in poultry house or any place it issprayed. Beware of 
imitations that last ooly afew hours and make sores. Ifyour dealer 
does pot keep Shoo-. vy Guete in Philadelphis, P Pa) gene I. 0 
for latest Three Tube 8; enough 


to protect cows. Cash feses —-}- Y 
SHOO-FLY MF’G. CO. 1006 Fairmount Ave., Phila..Pa, 


Steel Roofing ;.2<'s2.00 


WE PAY FREIGHT EAST ot COLORADO 


















ney eg yb stee! sheets oa 
8 


roofing, 
celling. 708 can use; painted two siden 
co! ted or V crimped, 68. 
per square. Write for free catal “+4 
} Ne, . 26 on material from sheriffs’ 
eceivers’ sales. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING 00, 


West 85th & Iron Bts., Chicago. 





New Poultry BooKs 
Poultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske.. - $0.58 


Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. GB. Fiske. y 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
s2 Lafayette Place, New York, 3. 
Marquette B i\ding, Chicago, IlL 
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The development of our domestic pos- 
tal service will, in a large measure, 
solve our vexed public transport prob- 
lem, and with justice to all. It will end 
much of the petty rivalry between town 
and country. Over 73,000 American 
towns and villages are still without free 
delivery service. They demand fair 
play and wish to be placed on a par 
with their neighbors along free rural 
routes and in all cities. We are entitled 
to a system of local delivery rates as 
low, and a service as efficient as that 
of the capital of Germany. Neither the 
republican nor the democratic machine 
men have favored postal advancement 
in the past, nor do they favor it now. 
Whatever advancement has been made 
in the extension and development of the 
postal system of this country has been 
accomplished in spite of political ma- 
chines and in obedience to an irresist- 
ible public demand. 

—_ es? - 

Last winter we called attention tv 
the splendid work being done by N. J. 
Bachelder, the grange governor of New 
Hampshire. Other states now want Pa- 
tron governors. At the last state con- 
vention, Vermont nominated on the 
first ballot by a large majority State 
Master C. J. Bell for governor. Michi- 
gan by nominating F. W. Warner also 
indorses a farmer. There nas been a 
wonderful awakening in many states 
along grange lines, and the order is 
stronger to-day than ever before. Let 
the good work go on. Farmers who are 
not now members should join the order 
without delay. 


[> 





Another “successful” milking ma- 
chine is reported in Switzerland. It is 
tated that this one is much more ef- 


“fective than hand milking, and the milk 


‘s kept cleaner during the process. Of 
this latter there is no doubt, but is the 
former true? Milking machines oper- 








EDITORIAL 


ating on the suction basis have been 
tried time and again, and while it is 
possible to remove the milk from the 
udder, the results during a series of 
weeks are not satisfactory, because 
there is always a decrease in milk. 
There seems to be something in the hu- 
man element, the relation between the 
cow and the milkman, that has much 
to do with the keeping up of the flow 
of milk. That this indescribable ele- 
ment cannot be supplied with a ma- 
chine seems to have been demonstrated 
conclusively. Possibly some day a de- 
vice will be invented which will replace 
the milkman or milkmaid, but up to 
date that device has not been discov- 
ered. 


It is none too soon to think seriously 
of exhibiting at state and county fairs. 
Prizes more liberal than usual have 
been offered at most institutions of this 
kind, and there is no reason why you 
should not have a share of the prize 
money. By giving your crops the best 
of cultivation and seeing that your live 
stock is well taken care of, you can 
produce exhibits that will win prizes. 
As county fairs are usually held before 
the state, take your stuff to these local 
shows and then later take them to the 
state fair. If you do not win the prize, 
you will be more than repaid in the in- 
formation gained concerning the cul- 
ture of such crops, and will become ac- 
quainted with the newest and best va- 
rieties. Many consider a fair simply a 
place of amusement. While the amuse- 
ment feature should not be overlooked, 
the fair is a great educational institu- 
tion, and this should always be kept in 
mind. 





ee 

That the Louisiana -Purchase expo- 
sition is offering the largest amount of 
money for live stock prizes ever put up 
by any exposition, is shown in a sum- 
mary recently sent out by Chief Charles 
F. Mills. According to this, the expo- 
sition hangs up purses aggregating 
$280,307. In addition to these, special 
prizes are offered from various sources 
amounting to $99,500. These are the 
principal sources, but a number of state 
and provincial governments have of- 
fered prizes aggregating $57,300, so that 
the grand total of prizes offered for live 
stock is something like $438,702. That 
the show will be a magnificent one, no 
one at all familiar with the business 
can doubt. However, breeders should 
begin to make their arrangements early 
and not fail to secure all the informa- 
tion obtainable about these magnificent 
prizes, 





a 

Our illustration of the new grange 
home at Chautauqua, reproduced on 
cover page of this issue, is considered 
one of the handsomest buildings on the 
Chautauqua assembly grounds in west- 
ern New York. Patrons of Chautauqua 
county and others who have made it 
possible to erect so beautiful a building 
for the convenience of members from 
all parts of the country are to be con- 
gratulated. There is no class of: people 
who earn and deserve a rest and vaca- 
tion more than do farmers and their 
wives. August 20, 1904, has been set 
aside and designated as grange day at 
Chautauqua. Farmers who can con- 
veniently do so should lay their plans 
to spend a week or more at this beau- 
tiful summer resort and institution, 

‘Gineniies 

The influence of boric acid and borax 
on digestion and health is summarized 
in a recent bulletin issued by the bu- 
reau of chemistry at Washington. It 
will be remembered that Prof Wiley in- 
stituted a series of experiments in 
which food containing different 
amounts of borax was given to a num- 
ber of young men selected for this pur- 
pose. This experiment was instituted 
by the secretary of agriculture to show 
just how far food preservatives could 
be used without detriment to generai 
health. Eliminating all technicalities 
and summarizing the results of this 
test, the following is a fair statement: 
While many of the individual data ob- 


tained are contradictory, the general 
results of the investigation show in a 
convincing way that even in doses not 
exceeding one-half dram (7% grains) 
a day boric acid is prejudicial when 
consumed for a long time. It is un- 
doubtedly true that no appreciable ef- 
fects may be produced in persons of 
good health by the occasional use of 
preservatives of this kind in small 
quantities, but the young, the debili- 
tated and the sick must not be forgot- 
ten, and a safe rule to follow is to ex- 
clude these preservatives for foods in- 
tended for general consumption. This 
conclusion is certainly a sweeping one, 
and will affect the packing industry 
should the department of agriculture 
formulate rules and regulations based 
on this investigation. 





In the district court at Jincoln, 
Neb, Judge Cornish decided that 


Sugar beet bounties are unconstitu- 
tional. The Oxnard and Norfolk sugar 
companies have been asking for $50,000 
more bounty under an old law, but 
Judge Cornish recommends that it be 
not granted. This case is a long drawn 
out one, and may yet be carried to the 
supreme court. The companies operat- 
ing under the law then in force claimed 
that they paid more for beets than con- 
dition warranted without a bounty. 


-— 


Now is the time to do effective work 
for parcels post. Begin by finding how 
congressional candidates stand and then 
work for those who promise to support 
the parcels post bill. The Pennsylvania 
state grange is sending a list of ques- 
tions to candidates with the statement 
that upon their answers will depend the 
farmers’ vote. It may seem hard to 
use a club, but there are times when it 


must be done. 
- 


Canada this year sent to the United 
States something over 25,000 barrels of 
potatoes to July 1. These came princi- 
pally from Nova Scotia, and were 
brought into this country because of 
the. scarcity of our own crop, and the 
highe prices ruling here. If prospects 
for the present crop continue good, it is 
not likely that the United States will 
have to import many potatoes next 
year. 





etl 


Few persons realize it, but the flour 
milling industry of the country is the 
third largest in the United States, be- 
ing exceeded only by steel and packing 
house products. Were all the mills to 
run full time at maximum capacity the 
year through, they could consume over 
1,100,000,000 bushels of wheat. It is ev- 
ident there is no danger of the United 
States not being able to handle all the 
domestic and foreign flour trade that 
comes her way. 





Thousands of homes are entered by 
ach issue of this paper. It is not to be 
wondered at therefore that our adver- 
tisers obtain such good results. We 
presume that some of our readers over- 
look mentioning when ordering goods, 
that they saw the advertisements in 
this paper. They ought not to do this. 
It is important for their own protec- 
tion by means of the guarantee printed 
on this page, that they mention this 
fact to the adverisers. 


The index for the first half of 1904 is 
now ready and will be sent free of 
charge to any subscriber who may ask 
for it. If you have preserved your pa- 
pers, the index will be of great help. 
Have the papers and the index bound, 
and you will possess a book of agricul- 
tural reference which will be invaluable 
to you. 











Now it is reported the Japanese gov- 
ernment is dickering with United States 
firms for supplies of cavalry horses. 
They desire those small, wiry animals 
that are comparatively plentiful in 
parts of the west. Thanks to the occa- 
sional outbreaks of war in various parts 
of the globe, the United States horse 
market continues in a very satisfactory 
condition, 


_in meadows and pastures, 





Our Special Crop Reports, 


Medium Corn Prospect. 





[From Page 42.] 

a very large portion of the crop was 
this year listed because of the difficulty 
in getting opportunity to prepare the 
soil in the regular way. Where this 
practice has been followed excessive 
rainfall of the last three weeks hag 
filled the furrows with water, stimulat- 
ing’a rank growth of weeds bet ween 
rows and to a material extent hag 
drowned out the corn. 

During the closing days of June some 
complaint of lack of rainfall is made in 
northern Illinois, while Michigan, espe- 
cially in the southern counties, has suf- 
fered severely from the same cause, 

Taking the situation as a whole, it 
may be stated that on July 1 the corn 
prospect outside of the Missouri valley 
is fairly satisfactory in every particu- 
lar, except some slight lack of normal 
development which may be readily 
overcome if weather conditions are fa- 
vorable. In southern Nebraska, west- 
ern Missouri and Kansas, however, the 


situation is decidedly unsatisfactory, 
ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF CORN, 
Condition 
Acres July 1 


1904 1904 1903 


New York.......... 670,000 90 85 


Pennsylvania ..... 1,461,000 92 85 
co rn namaden 5,676,000 100 84 
Arkansas .......... 2,559,000 98 81 
Tennessee ......... 3,355,000 93 88 
West Virginia .... 776,000 90 89 
Kentucky ......... 3,346,000 90 87 
CM dresnssieesenin 3,865,000 88 77 
Michigan .......... 1,484,000 82 80 
BRGIGDR .cc00ccccene 4,729,000 87 81 
Illinois 9,646,000 87 76 
Wisconsin .++ 1,777,000 88 77 
Minnesota ......... 1,686,000 89 81 
ME sicdieissoneneae 8,795,000 92 74 
PIONS a. c0desxesse 5,844,000 80 74 
BD iktosese-owes 7,575,000 77 79 
Nebraska ........6. 7,554,000 87 82 
North Dakoia ..... 60,000 7 90 
South Dakoia ..... 1,503,000 88 81 
California ......... 49,000 94 90 
GROBON coccccscscce 20,000 93 94 


Washington 11,000 97 88 
Oklahoma - 1,717,000 91 78 
GONG bisastvnesonss 19,665,000 90 90 
...+-93,823,000 89.0 87. 


A Large Hay Crop. 


Early in-the season considerable ap- 
prehension existed throughout the cen- 
tral west concerning hay promise this 
year. Spring was late and cool weath- 
er prevented early growth of grass both 
In addition 
to this, considerable complaint was 
made as to the damage to old meadows, 
resulting from very severe weather ex- 
periences during the preceding winter. 
Winterkilling as a rule was reported as 
largely confined to old sod, while new 
meadows came through the winter in 
good condition. In the face of these two 
unfavorable facts the belief was that 
the hay crop of the west would neces- 
sarily be at best a very moderate one. 

Weather conditions, however, during 
the last half of May and the month of 
June, while not absolutely ideal for the 
production of hay, were nevertheless so 
favorable that the general situation has 
been entirely changed and there is a 
prospect now of a hay crop fully up to 
or slightly exceeding the normal yield 
There has been an abundance of rain- 
fall throughout practically the whole 
country, with a damaging excess only 
in the Missouri valley, and had this 
moisture supply been accompanied by 
normal temperatures we should have 
had one of the largest grass crops -on 
record. Temperatures, however, have 
ruled below normal and as a result the 
growth has been somewhat checked by 
lack of sunshine. 

The acreage devoted to grass for hay 
is reported at 40,198,000 acres, an in- 
crease of only a fraction of 1% over 
the breadth last year. Some loss of 
acreage through winterkilling is re- 
ported in portions of the Ohio valley, 
Michigan, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
Elsewhere a moderate increase in 
breadth is reported. 

The general condition of the crop is 
reported at 94, as against 85.5 last year, 
and the present condition is slightly 


~ I 














above an average for a, series of years, 
and as the state figures” are so remark- 
ably uniform, the present report may 
be taken as indicating a full normal 
production of hay this year. 

The following statement shows the 
acreage and the condition of 
as reported by our 


estimated 
the crop on July 1 
correspondents: 
ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF HAY, 
Acres Cond July 1 





New England . 4,000,000 98 
New York . 5,115,000 96 
Pennsylvania 3,165,000 97 
WORMS 20 0ccecese sede 438,000 97 
Arkansas 81,000 95 
Tennessee eeee 361,000 94 
West Virvinia 528,000 95 
Kentucky wceecesee 456,000 88 
Ohio Le. | 93 
Btchiiras x54. 0600eese 2,214,029 80 
FmGiGME «ccc cecveees ° 1,805,000 91 
linois “rrr 2,749,000 90 
WiSCOMSIN ........e0 1. 825,000 94 
nnesota ‘ 859,000 100 

I a pestesweeunaes Ue 90 
Missouri ..........-- 2,608,000 96 
OMGES ccccccccccsese 1,985,000 99 
Nebraska . 579,000 100 
North Dakota ...... 143,000 100 
South Dakota ...... 186,000 97 
( rni 561,000 93 
( I 87 
\"\ Ss 4 Th scccccce &6 
( oma ‘ 91 
O 3, $47 ,000 95 
l wwe eeeee ee + 40,198,000 94 


Western Potato Prospect Good. 
eports from our county corre- 
exceedingly high 
for potatoes throughout the 
part of the country west of the 
ny mountains. The condition of 
op on July 1, as worked out from 
ty returns, is 94.0%, and this 
reported condition dur- 
tl past five years, and compares 


1002 
LJUO. 


show an 


} ohest 


icreage shows a small but some- 
ul rm increase in all the states 
portar in the west. The acreage, 
é is not as large as had been 

pated, continued wet weather 
ng onsiderable portion of June 
ng materially interfered with plant- 
especially in the districts west of 
Mississippi river. The total acreage, 
estimated upon the basis of 
returns at 3,032,000, 
acres last year. The 

se is reported in the states of the 
district with the exception of Mich- 
where the lack of moisture during 
preparation shortened 
proposed acreage. 
ie delay which characterized all 
1 operations west of the Alleghany 
spring was especially 
rked in its effect upon the potato 
I In a normal season a very large 
entage of the acreage, especially in 
Ohio and, Missouri valleys, is plant- 
ed early enough to be classed as pro- 
ing early potatoes. This year, how- 
ever, on account of the weather condi- 
ns there has been a decided shrink- 
in the proportion of early seeded 
fields and a corresponding increase in 
the late seeding. 

The very high condition which is re- 
ported for the crop, while not entirely 
uniform wy states, is yet uniform 
enough to indicate that meteorological 

onditions have been and continue fa- 


} ever, is 
preliminary 
iinst 3,005,000 


1 eason for 


untains this 


vorable for crop development through 
practically all of the central west. The 
noticeable feature of the situation is 


it this exceedingly high condition is 
reported In face of the fact that the 
crop is admittedly late and is not as 

ll cultivated as usual. There has, 
however, been an abundance of rainfall 
since planting, with a damaging excess 
nly in limited locations outside of the 
Missouri valley, and the result is a 
strong, vigorous growth, with good 
color and a stand fully up to the nor- 
nal, There is some complaint, how- 
ever, more especially in the bottom 
lands of the Missouri and Mississippi 
valleys, of failure to keep the fields free 
from weeds, too much rain having in- 
terfered with proper cultivation. As a 
rule, however, even in this district, and 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


generally throughout the lake district 
of the northwest, there has been ample 
opportunity for cultivation and fields 
are as free and clean as usual. 

The season so far apparently has not 
been favorable for the development of 
injurious insect life, and up to this time 
practically no complaint at all is heard 
of damage from potato bugs or other 
enemies. The excess of rainfall which 
has been experienced through a consid- 
erable portion of the west for the past 
60 days might cause apprehension as to 
the possibility of blight, but as the 
temperatures have ruled below normal 
during the same period, there is no in- 
dication as yet of any development of 
the disease. 

Taking the situation as a whole, it is 
apparent that there is a liberal acreage 
of potatoes this year, and that while 
the crop is late, the delay is not suffi- 
cient to cause any apprehension and 
the season opens with every indication 
of such a strong and vigorous growth 
as to warrant high expectations, 

The following statement presents a 
preliminary estimate of the acreage of 
potatoes by states, together with the re- 
ported condition on July 1. 


ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF POTATOES, 
Acres Cond July 1 


\. re 360,000 96 
Pennsylvania 210,000 95 
OE: nd dekscnnckatoes 26,000 $7 
re 26,000 98 
Tennessee ...........- 28,000 96 
West Virginia 30,000 95 
pe re 38,000 92 
GD: pie oidensaensascek 173,000 97 
Michigan 268,000 90 
Indiana 92,000 97 
ED cs av eeipennegen 151,000 94 
Wisconsin 242,000 89 
Minnesota cecccce 150,008 94 
Nock dence enceel 164,000 100 
rer Tee 85,000 93 
er 85,000 89 
Nebraska iweeeves “SD 98 
North Dakota k.sccwsee’ See 90 
South Dakota ........ 37,000 92 
California ......csse.- 42,000 97 
OTE eT TTP Te 33,000 77 
Washington seveeee 26,000 86 
GRIBROMIG 666 cccccscee 10,000 73 
Other 649,000 95 

EE kc er ctanionwenr 3,032,000 94 

1 iascietscianatadminiaiana 


Rye and Barley Prospects. 

The reports made by the American 
Agriculturist’s county correspondents 
indicate a slight decrease in the acre- 
age of rye as compared with the area 
harvested last year. A preliminary es- 
timate of the acreage makes the 
breadth 1,991,000 acres, as against 2,- 
061,000 last year. The decreased interest 
in this crop is apparent in practically 
all sections of the country, only one 
state, Texas, where the crop is of very 
little importance, showing an increase 
over last year’s breadth. 

The condition of the crop has been 
largely affected by the same meteoro- 
logical experiences which have govern- 
ed wheat development. In the winter 
wheat belt, the crop being more hardy 
than wheat, the condition ranges higher 
than for the more important cereal. The 
general average is 89.8, a figure slightly 
below normal for a series of years, 
which can only be taken as indicating 
a moderate rate of yield per acre. The 
situation in the important states of the 
west -like Wisconsin and Nebraska is 
more promising than in the eastern 
fields of production like New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

Preliminary returns 
heavy increase in the acreage devoted 
to barley, the enlarged breadth being 
most notable in the northwest and on 
the Pacific coast, the two sections of 
the country in which this cereal is an 
important farm product. During the 
last few years there has been a very 
large increase in the attention given to 
barley in the spring wheat belt of the 
northwest. So rapidly has the acreage 
gzrown in this section that the three 
states, Minnesota and the two Dako- 
tas, now have more than one-third of 
the total acreage of the country, and 
they combined with California have 
more than three-fifths of the whole. 
This heavy increase in this particular 
locality, however, has not been at the 
expense of production in other territo- 
ries, as it is the one cereal which shows 


show a fairly 


OUR SPECIAL CPOP REPORTS 
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THREE BILLION 


DOLLARS LOST 





by the farmers of the dairy world is a fair estimate of the losses sus- 
tained by antiquated methods and the use of inferior cream separators 
in the days gone by. Why contribute to this enormous loss longer? 


THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


ANDS WITHOUT AN EQUAL 


as the am. . pie th machine in the world. 


prove it. 


Official records 


The U. S. will last a lifetime; is light running, has a 
low down milk tank, all gearing enclosed. See this machine and 
you will be convinced of its superior construction. 
Descriptive oe Sree for the asking. 


We have the following transf. inte: Portlan 
Buffalo, N. ¥-,La Crosse, Wis., Minncopol 


Me., Sherbrooke and Montreal, 
is., Minnespolias, wre tn Cheng, mi 
eters to 


- a City, Ia., Omaha, a" Frey Sam 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Beliows Falis, Vt. 











In the Famous Fruit Belt Region. The oot 

fruit country in the United States. Don’t 

land or LOCATE anywhere until you hy 

VESTIGATED our holdings. ° 

greatest varie oy ot of crops and have unexcelled 

markets. LO RIC is and EASY TERMS. 
MICHIGAN LAND ASSOCIATION, MANISTEE, MICH. 








+ Bush Plow and Harrow. 
Cuts a track 5 ft. wide, 1 

ft. deep. Connects subsoil 
water. Can plow 4 newly 
cut 7. stump, bush oF 
B bog lan 

CLARK’ ‘§ DBL. ACTION 
corn are 18,000 TONS 

F EARTH IN A DAY, 

y he. ~ Circulars. 


~ HIGGANUM, CONN.,U.S.A. 














SAN JOSE SCALE 


other INSECTS killed 


; GO0D’sS 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap No. 8 


Endorsed by U.S. Dept. of Agri. and State Experiment 
Stations. T —— isa Fertilizer as well as an Insecti- 
cide. 60-1b. 2.50 ; tar kegs, ft. 50; half barrel, 
£70 1b., 33c ber ie 13}. end for booklet. 

MES coun” oni inal Maker, 
989-41 ». Front Street, Piiiedelphia, Pa 


New York State Fair 


Syracuse, Sept 5-10, 1904 
$65,000 in Premiums and Purses 
The agricultural display will exceed all former ex- 
hibitions in quality and variety. 
Live Stock Exhibit 
will be one of the most interesting features of the 
fair. A third prize has been added in the sheep 
and swine departments, 
Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock 
New coops have been put in and more prizes than 
last year are offered. 
The Implement Display 
will exceed the unusually fine exhibit of last year, 
This department is receiving more attention each 
year from the farmers and the manufacturers of 
agricultural implements. 
The Domestic Department 
will interest the ladies, as new classes have been 
added, bringing this department up to date. 
Farm Produce 
is department promises to be larger than ever, 
ar will be one of the most attractive features of 


the fair, 
Dairy Exhibit 


poy A be up to its usual high standard, and promises 
to be larger than ever. 
Pruit and Flowers 

will interest all who attend the fair, The fruit de- 
signs will be an attractive feature in itself, The 
flower display will equal any exhibit ever given at 
the fair. 

Batries in the Live Stock Department close 
August 8th; in all other departments, August 
gasps machinery, which closes on Septem- 
ber 5t 


Send for Prize List. 
S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N. Y. 








I N CLOVER SEED, new crop, 
bn yy 8 JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, De Del. 
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shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 


“ABENAQUE” “some 


ST pas 
CLASS 
BY 
ITSELF 


threshing 

and general 

wy work, 
Beforebuy- 


SILOS 


Also Cutters, Blowers, Carriers, Horse Powers, Hay Presses, 
Saw Machines. HARDER MFG. oo. Goblectaite Be We N.Y. 


Fortunes in this plant. Easily 
own. Roots and seeds for sale, 
Room in your garden. Plant in 

ee Booklet and Magazine, 4c. 


OZARK GINSENG CO., DEPT. J-7, JOPLIN, MO. 


“Investigate tne Monarch” 

Ci D E Rises when pefore 

nying. ecia n- 

struction, Added _ 

nmees, Maximum 

PRESSES Eapacity and: Bosulte 
Catalogue free. 

MONARCH @ MACHINERY COMPANY, 

-41' Cortlandt Street, New York. 


“*CO WEST, YOUNC MAN 
COVERNMENT LAND FREE 


By using your Homestead right, you may at 
small expense, secure from the government 160 
acres of choice, rich, agricultural or ng 
land, close to markets and rapidly growing in- 
dustrial centers of Colorado. Glorious aitmate. 
Splendid chance for progressive men. “ Home- 
seeker’s Guide,” fully explaining, sent free, 


Address WESTERN REALTY CO., 
No. 19 Thoms B’Id’g, Cincinnati, o. 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS 


For Sale—Leadinug varieties, carefully packed w 
moss in baskets. F. 0. B. here. Write for prices. 
Cash with order. Plants ready about Sube is 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison Co., NE 






























gEBDE AND BooTs. 
Prices. cow. 50-cent book o 

Profits @in- 

RES Send for it. 


D.BRANDT, Shoe Bremen,Ohio. 


kills Prairie Dogs, 
“FU MA: oodehueks,Gophers, 
and Grain Insects. 
a waee's LL? 


cxecodingty small.” 80 th 4 0 it ay Jp. to can 





stop ,thei*Fuma Carbon Bisulphide”ar are doing. 
gginamaes, Ful TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. Y. 





THRIFTY FARMERS 8isc0'vr Starytanas where 


they will find a delightful and healthful climate, first- 

class markets for their products and pion of land 

at reasonable prices, Japs and descr ipt ve pan- 
vhlets will be sent free upon f application te 
-Badenhoop,See., State Board of Immigration, Baltimore, Md. 


See OTR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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a heavy increase in area from year to 
year for about a decade. 

The season for this crop has not been 
entirely satisfactory in the states of 
heaviest production. In the northwest 
it has been a little cool for develop- 
ment, although the condition is there 
reported higher than for the general 
‘average for the country. In California 
|there has been some lack of rainfall in 
a few districts and this, coupled with 
drying winds, has resulted in a marked 
deterioration of the prospect. The gen- 
eral average of condition is reported 
at 90.2, against 86.8 last year. The pres- 
ent figure is not far from an average 
for a series of years and may be taken 
as promising, with the increased acre- 
age, a good liberal crop of barley. 

The following statement shows the 
acreage condition of rye and barley as 
reported by our correspondents on 
July 1: 

CONDITION. OF RYE AND BARLEY. 


~Rye-~ 1 -Barley- 
Cond, a Cond, 
Acres July i Acres Juy i 


110,000 90 
9,000 90 


156,000 88 
Pa .cccce 305,000 86 


Tex P 4,000 89 5,000 80 
Ark . 3,000 92 1,000 90 
Tenn 14,009 93 2,000 75 
W Va 14,000 8Y 1,000 85 
BON (x08 ee 16,000 90 1,000 80 
 ctevenne 17,000 88 33,000 90 
Mich 161,000 80 45,000 83 
Ind 35,000 7 11,000 91 
err 73,000 94 23,000 90 
Wie. secds 354,000 94 507,000 91 
Minn 111,000 87 1,121,000 96 
‘rere 76,000 95 595,000 94 
Mo ; 21,000 93 2,000 93 
On oc. 77,000 90 145,000 86 
eee 158,000 94 104,000 96 
ca Pa 31,000 96 606,000 91 
S D 38,000 95 357,000 90 
Cal 68,000 90 1,362,000 83 
Ore 11,000 98 74,000 98 
Wash 3,000 97 165,000 95 
214! 4,000 68 17,000 72 
Other 188,000 90 135,000 90 


Total ..1,991,000 89.8 5,434,000 


A Good Oats Prospect. 








The condition of the oats as report- 
ed by our correspondents July 1 is 
slightly higher than similar returns on 
June 1. The change, however, is not 
sufficiently marked to indicate anything 
more than that the crop has fully main- 
tained its previous promise. The aver- 
age is reported at 90.7, against 90.1 on 
June 1, and 84.4 on July 1, 1903. The 
present figure of condition has been 
exceeded but three times in the last 
ten years, in 1896, 1898 and 1902, and 
in each of these years the standing 
was but a trifle better than that now 
reported. The peculiar feature of the 
situation is found in the fact that the 
condition is reported quite high in 
nearly all states of commercial impor- 
tance, with the exception of Illinois 
and Michigan in spite of the fact the 
lateness of the crop. 

Through Illinois the prospect is less 
promising than through the other west- 
ern states east of the Missouri river, 
straw being short and head develop- 
ment only moderately heavy. The 
stand of the crop, however, as a rule 
is exceedingly uniform, and there is 
none of that ragged appearance of 
fields which is sometimes noticed when 
conditions at the time of seeding and 
early growth have been unsatisfactory. 
In Missouri and Kansas, weather con- 
ditions are not entirely favorable, too 
much rainfall having interfered with 
the growth and a lack of sunshine be- 
ing noticeable. 

Taking the reports of a series of years 
as a basis, the present report may be 
assumed as indicating a probable oats 
yield of slightly more than 30 bushels 
per acre, a yield sufficiently heavy to 
produce a crop of somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 900,000,000 bushels. 

CONDITION OF OATS BY STATES, JULY 1. 

1904 1903 1904 1903 


Metiawsuwee BO scowssesOe 89 








ee 90 75 MO 202000589 83 
... eee 82 ae 95 
ENE? Ss carn 92 78 Neb ......94 93 
TORR. 6025-0 83 OF DD siccacte 86 
W Va ...88 81 ee 89 
KY .cvcess 90 82 |Cal.......9% 8 
| Ae ere 95 an eee 90 
Mich .....85 83 | Wash oaeeee 7 
1 eres | TT TORRER sss 57 96 
Be tatin ews R4 80 | Other —— 77 


Wis 


aaa. se 466s | Setet ..o07 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





| Cattle Hogs 

Ver 1001lbs— | — 

: | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 1903 | 1904); 1203 
aa —|— 


Sheep 








Chicago seneee ces $6.65) $5.50 $5.55|$5.85/$5.15154.50 
Battalion. eseesies | 6.55) 5 40) 5.90) 6 10) 5 00) 4.50 
Kansas Oity...1° 50) 5.25] 5.75) 6.35) 5.25] 4.75 
Pit shave whist. 5.10) mt 5.60) | 5.00 

“s acs eeaa | 640] 5.45] 6.75] 6.25] 5.10] 4.40 








At Chicago, the demand centered on 
tidy-weight, hard-fed beeves, and buy- 
ers were inclined to neglect bath top- 
heavy stock and under-fleshed grass- 
The best class of corn-fed steers 
brought $5.75@6.50. Extra heifers 
reached 4.50@5, fat cows 3.50@4.50, and 
bulls 3.50@4.25. The calf trade was less 
erratic, prime veals selling at 5@6. Buy- 
ers continued to hold back from the 
stocker and feeder market and prices 
were no more than steady. .Good bred 
heavy feeders commanded 3.75@4.25. 

An upturn in prices featured the hog 
trade, tops reaching $5.55 and bulk of 
sales 5.35@5.50. Hog receipts at this 
point during June were the lightest for 
the 6th month since ’95. The swine pack 
at all markets for the 4 mos ended July 
1 totaled 7,225,000 head, a moderate gain 
over '03. Packers seized every oppor- 
tunity in the way of temporarily heav- 
ier receipts to bear down on prices. 


ers, 


A healthy demand prevailed for 
spring lambs, prices ruling strong to 
higher. 3est grades brought $7@7:75. 


These values may look high if receipts 
increase to any extent. Mutton trade 
in good shape. Ewes sold mainly at 
$3.75@4.75, wethers 4.50@%8.25, yearlings 
5@5.50, common ewes and bucks 2.50@3. 


Japs Want Horses—Representatives 
of the Japanese govt are reported to be 
negotiating with New York dealers for 
10,000 small cavalry horses, They wish 
the stock delivered at the rate of 2000 
p mo, via the Pacific coast. The kind 
of horse sought after by the Japs is a 
light, wiry animal on the pony order. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 














STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
Wheat corn Oats 

Cash or spot - —_—_—_ 

1904 ; 1903 | 1904 ; 1903 | 1904 | 1903 

Chicago..... 1.04 | 80%! .49 | 52%] .39%,! 41%, 
New York/1.12 | 8634) 54 | .59 |.47 | .45 

Boston...... ~ — 59 -61 49 24749 

Toledo...... 11,07 | .80 | 51%] 53%] 4214) .41%9 
St Louis..... 1.04 | 79%) .50 4974) . 3 

Min’p’ls..... 97%q| 84 | 50 | 52 | BT | BT by 
Liverpool...} — | .89 |.59 |.65 | — |— 











At Chicago, the chief factor in the 
wheat pit is weather conditions over 
the winter wheat area. From Kan, 
Okla, Mo, Ind, Ill and even parts of O, 
reports of heavy rains caused a hard- 
ening of prices. Harvest has been de- 
layed and there is some fear of damage 
to grain in shock. The bullish feeling 
was intensified by reports of wet weath- 
er in some of the European wheat coun- 
tries, but these were later denied. Com- 
paratively light receipts at primary 
points also had an effect. As a result 
of all these conditions, prices advanced 
all along the line. The net gain for the 
week was about 2c for new Sept, the 
price for this option ranging from 82% 
to 84%c. The interest in the specula- 
tive trade is quite marked, and cash 
wheat in good demand. 

The corn market has a strong under- 
tone, partially due to the hardening of 
wheat prices, and partly due also to the 
fact of unsettled weather. conditions. 
Heavy rains in many corn states kept 
fields weedy. The plant, however, 
seems healthy, and with seasonable 
weather conditions fields will be cleaned 
and crops will come along nicely. South- 
western markets strong and receipts at 
primary points only moderate. Ship- 
ping demand good. Corn gained i%c 
during the week, new Sept selling 
around 50c, going slightly above that 
at times, but usually reacting to around 
48%,c. 

Oats shared in the general advance, 
being firm and stronger. The crop 
throughout the U § is in good condi- 
tion, and from that score there is little 
reason for an increase in value. How- 
ever, the advance was in sympathy with 


| ment, inserted once, we sold $39 worth 





other grains, amounting to about Ic for 
the week. New Sept sold around 32%c, 
not varying greatly from this figure at 
any time. Stocks in elevators decreas- 
ed, shipments were good, and receipts 
comparatively light. 

At New York No 2 red wheat 
brought $1.12 p bu, No 2 corn 53%4c ele- 
vator, corn chops 21.50, pearl barley 
2.30@4.10 p sk, clipped white oats 48%@ 
52t%ec p bu, rye Tic, feeding barley 46@ 
47ic, malt 67@78c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 





store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a smatl way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 
Apples dropping badly and the out- 
look is for not more than one-fourth of 
a full crop. Many limbs and trees are 


dead.—[F. F. F., Essex Co, N Y. 
At New York, dealers are able to 
clean up arrivals nicely but offer- 


ings show irregular quality. New Md, 
Del and N J $1@1.50 p bu cra. 
Beans. 


At New York, kidney and foreign pea 


exhibit more* firmness; others un- 
changed. Marrow $2.50@2.90 p bu, pea 
1.50@1.85, kidney 2.50@2.95, yellow eye 


2.55@2.60, lima 2.40@2.435. 
Dressed Meats. 

At New York, a sensational advance 
noted in veals. However, quotations 
reached a level that caused fear of 
such values being maintained. Choice 
calves sold at 10@l11c p lb, fair to good 
814@10c, light pork 64%@7%4c, medium 
6@6i4c. 


Eggs. 
Traders say the suprly of storage 
eggs at four leading points, Chicago, 


N Y, Boston and Philadelphia is consid- 
erably ahead of a yr ago. They esti- 
mated holdings the Ist wk in July at 
1,527,000 cases, or 20% in excess of ‘03. 
Receipts at same points from March 1 
to July 1 
gain of 247,000 over ’03. 

At New York, fine eggs move freely 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, ~ New York City 


LAKE VIEW FARM, $700—Eighty acres; pleas- 
antly located on main road; mail delivered; near 
school and good neighbors; cream sold at door, 
cuts 15 tons hay, and grows great crops of corn, 
potatoes, oats and wheat; pasture for 8 cows; 
estimated to be 100 cords of wood and 100,000 
spruce and hemlock; good orchard, 30 barrels last 
year; neat 7-room house, good barn, 35x40, with 
clapboarded walisand cellar; ample outhouses; over- 
looking lakes, villages, and nearby farms, Owner 
has interests elsewhere, and will include ma- 
chinery, farm tools and growing crops; immediate 
possession; price only §700, with $300 down and 
easy terms, It is the chance of a lifetime to 
secure a warranty deed to easy living. Write us 
for traveling instructions, so that you can go to 
see it at once, Illustrated lists of other New 
England farms with reliable information 
crops, markets, climate, etc, mailed free. E. A. 
STROUT, Farm Dept 45, 150 Nassau St, New York 
City, or Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 





of soils, 





INQUIRE about lands and farms in Delaware, 
where unusual opportunitfes exist to secure large 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in- 
formation, free map, valuable reports, etc. STATE 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 


FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit. 
poultry and cattle ranches. For pasticulars and 
— address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

a. 








FARMS—For rich farming. fruit growing, fine 
climate, write J. D. S. HANSON, Hart, Mich. 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY WOMEN 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word. 


SMART, intelligent woman of 52, desires position 
as housekeeper for gentleman with comfortable 
home, and small family. Wages from $2.50 to $3 
per week, according to the duties, References 
exchanged. Address MISS LULU LYON, General 
Delivery, Elmira, NY. 











Cost $1.90 : Returns $39. 


Our advertisement of potatoes and 
poultry in Farmers’ Exchange column 
of American Agriculturist has been very 
satisfactory. From a $1.90 advertise- 


of Partridge Wyandot eggs, besides the 
sales of potatoes.—[Hiler Bros, Pratts- 


aggregated 4,262,300 cases, a} 


«tained 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


~~ — ee 





— eee 


, THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most y 1 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of a inte 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wis 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade, 

Cattle of auy breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules or jacks. 

Voultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
cf fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies, , 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc, 

Crops of any kind. 

Hamess, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 


Insecticides and tungicides, 

Furniture or household googs, conveniences, 
heirlooms, . 
Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, houey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage, 

Tools, impleweuts, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc, 

Maunures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, towers,’ fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for faim, mill, shop or house, 
Situatious.wauted iu country or town. 


Wauts of auy uature or descriptivu. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted us part of the 
advertisement, aud eucu initialsor a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, ag we 
cannot forward replies seut tu this ottice, 

COPY must be received Vriday to guarantea 
inserticn in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our KEAL ESTATE MARKEY 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is ouly five cents a word each insertion, 


Address 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST , 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages; mated, not aku; 
8 weeks’ pigs, bred sows, service boars; Guerusey 
cattle; write for cuicuars. P, Bb. HAMILTON, 
Cuchranville, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINAS—March, Aprii, May pigs; 
bred;  Suushines, Verfections, Tecumsetl;; 
prices low. B, At KLEY, Lacey ville, Pa, 





s0Wws 


BERKSHIRES—8 imported and 100 home-bred. 
Must sell, For price, write to-day. CLARK BRUs, 
l'reeport, 

REGISTERED BERKSHIRES—Service boars and 
spring pigs. Prices reasonable. GEQ EDDY, Chasm 
Falls, N Y. 





FRENCH Coach stallions and mare: 
hogs, Scotch Collie pups. E. 8. 
x 


mares. Berkshire 


AKIN, Ensenore, 





; BERKSHIRES—All ages, best English and Amer- 
ican breeding. B, G. BENNETT, Rochester, N Y. 
REGISTERED Chester pigs, cheap. 5. P. 
ROGERS, Wayville, N Y. 

DORSETS, Herefords. ARMSTRONGS, 
Mills, Va. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 








Lants 





OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 


WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 





LIVE POULTRY, butter, eggs, hay, straw, fruits, 
vegetables, daily returns; established 60 years 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 


2 YEARS’ experience: 
for fruit and produce, 
RAN, 20! Duane St, New York 


best market results ob- 
AUSTIN & COCH- 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 


bred Barred Plymouth Rocks. Write for price on 
sok, and eggs. ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lane 
0, Pa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





CFRLERY ANDeCABBAGE PLANTS—Very stocky; 
all plants are grown in rows and average an inch 
apart in the row; Celery, Golden Self Bleaching, 
Giant Pascal, White Plume, Golden Heart, $1.25 per 
1000, 80 cents 500. Cabbage, Danish Ballhead, Sure- 
head, All Seasons, Stone Mason, Flat Dutch, $1_per 
1000, 70 cents 500, $4 5000, $7.50 10,000. F. W. RO- 
CHELLE, Drawer 1, Chester, N J. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FERRETS, both English and Fitch, the finest lot 
ever offered. Reduction on large orders. Send for 
catalog. RALPH WOOD, New London, 0. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





WEDDING INVITATIONS, announcements; the 


SHAWMUT STATIONERS, 15 


best; free samples. 
Mass, 





burg, N Y. 


Josephine St, Dorchester, 








at a slight advance. Best westerns 181% 
@19c p doz. Nearby fey grades 20@22c. 

At Chicago, much strength featured 
the market. Extras 18%c p doz, firsts 
isc and fresh 14@lic. 

Dried Fruits. 

Offers for Aug delivery of the new 
raspberries on a basis of 19%c 
are reported at N Y. F: ull delivery 
evap apples show a range of 5@5\c. 

\¢ New York, little interest mani- 
{ ed in old stock but fcy evap apples 

; 6%.@7c p Ib, sun-dried 


crop of 


] D 


1 at 3@4c, chops 14% @2« 
1 huckleberries 12@1l4c, blackberries 
Fresh Fruits. 
Vithin the next week or 10 days, can- 
suupes should start to market from 
district. One grower expects tv 
5000 cra of “Rocky Fords,.”’— 
Dinwiddie Co, Va. 
e extra fine peaches are going to 
et from this section; early apples 
ving; blackberry crop short. 
, Hardeman Co, Tenn. 
Anples will make about the same yield 
t Peaches are nearly a 
Pears will show a 
°03.—[G. H. B., 


» oO r 
pondent, 


Iso 
al 


( Z De 


season, 
ilure. 
than in 
N Y. 
e strawberry season is practically 
07 Traders estimate receipts at N 
lave aggregated 15,000,000 qts. 
F tarted in at 20@40c p qt, Carolinas 
i from 5@32c, Va 7@1éc, Del and 
18c, N J 5@lic and N Y 8@20c. 
New York, peaches in good re- 
‘ t bringing $1@2 p carrier, pears 
p bbl, plums 1.50@2.50 p carrier, 
rries, Sweet 8@15c -p qt, sour 6@9c, 
raspberries 3@6c p qt, 
6@3c p qt, huckleberries 
7@12c, muskmelons 1@1.25 
} watermelons 15@30c ea. 
Hay and Straw. 
York the situation is largely 
due to a full supply 
market. Prime timothy 
p 100 lbs, clover say 60e. 
rye straw 80c@$1.15, 


Mill Feeds. 
At New York, the market shows more 


‘ plete fa 
rhter croy 


ins Co, 


{ 
currants &8@9c, 
I kberries 


eberries 


New 
vor of buyers, 
of hay on the 
ight 90@95« 


45@50c, oats 


activity. City bran brought $20@21 p 
ton, middlings 21.50@23, red dog 24.50, 
linseed oil meal 24.50. 
Onions. 
At New York, the movement is in- 


clined to sluggishness and prices have 


been shaded somewhat. Ky onions are 
quoted at $2.75@3 p bbl, Tex 1@1.50 p 
bu, Va 1.25@1.50 p bskt, white domestic 
1.25@1.50 p % bbl bskt. 
Potatoes. 
The potato acreage along the Genesee 
ley is larger than in ‘’03; several 
farmers ran out of seed. Cabbage acre- 
‘ moderate.—[Correspondent, Monroe 
Co, N Y¥. 
About 1-6 of the tilled land around 
I n, in Lehigh Co, Pa, is said to be 
d ted to potatoes this season, the 
ige reaching 2600 a. One grower 


hus 400 a devoted to potatoes 
tecent reports from Suffolk Co, N J, 


say the potato crop is doing nicely and 
th the increased acreage growers look 
a big yield. The movement should 


t the latter part of this month. 

At New York, a reaction after the 

>» Slump in prices features the mar- 

Best grades now command $2@2.50 

but these figures are bringing in 
ibundance of supplies. 

\t Chicago, prices ruled irregular ow- 
ng to variation in quality of offerings. 
Tenn and Va are sending in fine pota- 
toes that command $2.50@3.10 p_ bbl, 

terns sold at 90c@1.15 p bu. 
Poultry. 
live poultry moves free- 


p bbl 


At New York, 


] spring chickens bringing 16@1l7c p 
fowls 12c, roosters 8c, turkeys 10c, 
ducks 40@80c p pr, geese 90@$1.25, pig- 


eons 25¢e, iced fowls 10@11c p lb. Long 
I spring ducks slow at 17c p lb d w. 


At Chicago, buyers shade wherever 
possible, although prime cheese holds 
its own. Twins brought 8@8\%c p Ib, 


daisies 8%c, 
Rice. 

Interior points report a light trade in 
cleaned rice; attention is centering on 
the growing crop. At N Y, good do- 
mestic brought 34%2.@4c p Ib, head 4%@ 


Big 


Rice interests are still undetermined 


», cores 14@e 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


in regard to the manner of marketing 
the new crop. The La yield is expected 
to be about the same as last season, 
while traders say the Tex crop may 
show a 10% enlargement. 


Vegetables. 


Tomato prospects in Gloucester Co, 
N J, are said to be the finest in 10 or 12 
yrs. Sweet potatoes backward, but 
promising, and white potatoes some- 
what uneven, 

A shortage of cabbage plants in this 
section, due largely to rains, has cut 
down the acreage. No contracts for 
fall delivery; conditions good.—[T. D. 
M., Erie Co, Pa. 

A few contracts have been made for 
fall delivery cabbage at $5 p ton. Plants 
are looking well, as a rule; prospects 
better than expected.—[B. & B., Orleans 
Co, N Y. 

A light crop of domestic cabbage is in 


sight, but Danish promises a 60% in- 
crease. Maggots plentiful early in the 


season, but they disappeared prior to 
July.—[{J. E. B., Ontario Co, N Y. 

At New York, cucumbers selling 
lower at $1.75@2.25 p 100, beets 1@1.50 
p 100 behs, carrots 1@1.25, radishes 50@ 
60c, rhubarb 25@75c, turnips 1@1.25, 
cress 50c@1, cabbage 2.50@3.50 p 100, 
green corn 75@1.50, cauliflower 1@2 p 
bbl,, celery 20@60c p doz, egg plants 
2@2.50 p bbl, kale 25@50c lettuce 25@ 
75c, okra 1@2 p carrier, peas 50c@1 p 
bu, string beans 25@75c p bskt, squash 
50c@1.50 p bbl-cra, tomatoes 1@2 p bu. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1904 .. 18\c 18% c 17%ec 
1903 .. 20%c 21 @21%ec 20 c 
1902 .. 21% @22c 22 @22%c 21 @21%c 


Although British butter markets have 
exhibited more steadiness of late; they 
are receiving such liberal supplies from 
Europe that U S exporters receive little 
encouragement. June cmy butter prices 
in the east averaged 18c p lb, the low- 
est since ’98, when values were 16%c. 


In '97 the June range touched l5c, the 
low mark for a decade. Receipts of 
butter at N Y last month were the sec- 


ond ve de on record. 

The oleo output at Chicago for the 
fiscal yr ended June 30 amounted to 
only 20,533,850 lbs, a decrease of 11,695,- 
150 Ibs from ’02-3, and 29,155,150 lbs from 
701-2. The decline in production from 
last yr was 33% and from 2 yrs ago 60%. 
Figures for the entire output of the 
country will be available later. 

The establishment of a big milk con- 
densing plant in Fulton Co, O, has 
helped the local milk market. Cheese 
factories gave only 60c p 100 lbs for 
miik during May, while the condensing 
co offers 90c and guarantees a yearly 
average of not less than $1.15. 

At New York, sellers had hard work 
holding prices on a steady basis. Oc- 
casional sales of fey cmy reached 18%%4c, 
but general run brought 18c, renovated 
14@l5c, dairy 16@17c. 


At Boston, local market is higher than 
N Y on best cmy which brings 18%@ 


19¢c p lb, dairy 14@léc, 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, market 
steady, O and Pa cmy 17@18c p lb, dairy 
11@14c.—At Philadelphia, cmy 18@18%c 
p lb, ladles 12@138c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market un- 
changed. Fey cmy 18@20c p lb, Md, Va 
and Pa prints 12@1l4c, renovated 16@18c. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, cmy extras 18@ 
19c p lb, dairy 14@1l5c, packing 10@11c. 
—At Cincinnati, fey cmy 191%6c, packing 
10@11c.—At Columbus, cmy lower at 19@ 
20c p Ib, dairy 12@15c. 

At Chicago, purchases are largely on 
storage account and demand runs to 
fine makes of cmy, which find sale at, 
17%c p lb. Other grades slower; dairy 
15%4c, renovated l4c, ladles 12@12%c. 

The Cheese Market. 


Storage interests maintained a cau- 
tious attitude. In view of this fact 
and also by reason of a light export 
demand, sellers found themselves in a 
position where fair concessions were 
necessary in order to move supplies. 

At New York, demand for colored 
is more extensive than for white cheese, 


renovated 13@ 








The latter rules easy. Prime f c white 
sells at 8@8%c p lb, colored 8% @8%c. 

At Boston inquiry is limited and 
market inclines to buyers’ side. N Y 
and Vt extra twins 8@8%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, fowls improved. 
14@16c p lb 1 w, fowls 10@10%c, turkeys 
10@1lc, ducks 10@13c, geese $3@6 p doz, 
iced fowls 11@13c p lb, roosters 7c, 
spring chickens 14@15c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


Springs 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At 

cabbage $1.50@2 p cra, tomatoes 90c@ 

i.10, lettuce 1 p bu, potatoes 2.50@3 p 

bbl, onions 3@3.50, cantaloupes 2@2.25 

p cra, apples 2.50@3.25 p bbl, green corn 

20@25c p doz, raspberries 10@1l6c p qt, 

eggs 17@18c p doz, cheese 7%@8%c p 

Ib, chickens 16@18c p lb d w, ducks 22@ 

25c, wheat 90@98c p bu, corn 54c, oats 

43@44c. 

At Philadelphia, timothy hay 75@85c 
p 100 lbs, rye straw $1@1.15, wheat 90c@ 
1.05 p bu, corn 50@52c, oats 44@48c, bran 
22 p ton, cheese 8@9c p lb, eggs 18@19c 
p doz, spring chickens 18@22c p Ib 1 w, 
ducks 12@13c, potatoes 1.50@2.25 p bbl, 
onions 1.60@1.85 p cra, cabbage 1@1.25 
Pp bbl. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
75@85e p bu, corn 52@56c, oats 42@45c, 
rye 75@78c, hay $13@15.50 p ton, straw 9 
@24, apples 1.75@2.25 p bbl, pears 3@4, 
peaches 1@1.75, watermelons 15@25c ea, 
potatoes 1.75@2.25 p bbl, cabbage 1.50@ 
2.50 p 100, corn 8@12c p doz, peas 40@50c 
p bu, tomatoes 75c@1 p bx, eggs 16@ 
18%c p doz, live hens 13@13%c p Ib, 
springs 18@22c p lb, old ducks ®@l1lc, 
springs 14@l5c. 

OHIO—At Cleveland, potatoes $2.50 

2.75 p bbl, onions 1.60@1.80 p cra, cab- 
bage 1@2 p cra, tomatoes 80c@1.10, wa- 
termelons 15@20c ea, wheat 1@1.05 p 
bu, corn 50@52c, oats 41@42%c, hay 10@ 
13.50 p ton, wool 25@30c p Ib, hides 6@ 
6%4c, cheese 8@9c p lb, eggs 17@18c p doz, 


Pittsburg, 


live hogs 5.50@5.65 p 100 Ibs, veals 6@ 
7, sheep’ 4@4.50, steers 5@5.765. ' 


At Cincinnati, oats 40@44c p bu, corn 
49@52c, wheat $1@1.05, rye 73@75c, hay 
10@13 p ton, cheese 8@10c p lb, eggs léc 
p doz, spring chickens 16@18c p lb 1 w, 
hens 9@10c, ducks 9@12c, wool 24@28c, 
hides 64%@7%c, dried apples 34%@4'c. 














BSOLUTE unauestioned se- 

curity for every dollar you 
deposit in this strong bank, and 
its simple system of banking by 
mail enables you to have your 
savings account with it-no matter 
where you reside, 


4% COMPOUND INTEREST 
CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 


Write for handsomely illustrated 

booklet telling how to Bank by 

Mail. 

THE UNION SAVINGS BANK, 
Frick Building, 


Station 5, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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The best summer investment any 
dairy farmer ever made isa 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Its use means profit and 
satisfaction combined. 


SI 


Send for catalogue and name 
of nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL’ SEPARATOR CO. 


74 Cortlandt Street 


Randolph & Canal Sts. | 
NEW YORK 


CHICACO 





How About a New Feed 
Cutter? 





It will prove a great saving of time, strength 
patience and nerve force and an economica cal 


move on your part to have one this fall. Then 
why not investigate the merits of the best series 
of cutters on the market, 


The Gale-Baldwin and 
Baldwin Ensilage Cutters. 


They are simple, strong, durable, most per- 
fectly construc ted‘and will do the same amount 
of work with half the power required by any 
other cutter on the market. Your equipment 
is incomplete without one of these machines. 
They are made in all sizes for either hand or 
power. We issue a catalogue descriptive of 
above cutter and carriers, sent free. Drop usa 
line and see for yourself. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





For Specific Opthalmi 
No More Blind Horses Seen Blindness a other 
sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City lowa,have sure cure 
siete 





Our catalogue valuable pointers about Press construc- 

tion and Our 37 years’ experience make the Gem 

and Victor Presses most durable, penalty eperatedond least 
Send postal for book. GEO 


Fistula 
Poll 
Ewval 


ghargot bi pric es for trying to do. Cure 
Fistula or rt oll Evil in 16 to % days. 


























Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


is a wonder rat saranteed to cure any case— 
oney back if it fails. No cutting—noscar, 














ves the horse sound and smooth, Free 

Book tells al! about it—a good book for any 
owner tohave. Write for it. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemista, 

@@1 Union Steck Yards, + Chicago, IL 















TANDARD FARM BOOKe 


ORANGE JUDD commer’, 
Lafayette Place, New York, N. 
arquette Building, - Chicazo, BS 
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OUR GUARANTEE of 


See 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Florida, 
American Agriculturist aims to make 
through study of the needs of farmers 
and planters in each of these states, 
and from actual knowledge of local 
conditions supply the. practical, helpful 
matter needed. Help us, brother farm- 
ers. Make this your own paper. Use 
its pages to discuss the problems con- 
fronting you. Ask questions. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that its pages are yours. 


Cotton Crop very Promising. 


The outlook of the new cotton crop 
is generally highly satisfactory. Gov- 
ernment report issued last week showed 
the average condition at the close of 
June to be 88, compared with a 10-year 
average of 84.8. C6nditions are nearly 
11 points ahead of last year, and 3.3 
points better than 1902. Oklahoma and 
Florida each show an average of 92 
points. The lowest average was in 
Georgia and Alabama, with 85 points. 
Considering the large acreage this year, 
the fine condition of the crop is signifi- 
cant. 

Texas planters are fearful of results if 
the government turns loose the recently 
imported Guatemalan ants, which are 
asserted to be great enemies of the boll 
weevil. Growers of the Lone Star state 
fear the ant may prove as great a pest 
as the weevil. The government delayed 
freeing the first batch of 5000 ants pend- 
ing a more thorough investigation. Ten- 
nessee planters are endeavoring to solve 
the labor question this summer by sub- 
stituting Italians for negroes. The lat- 
ter have been deserting at an alarming 
rate of late, going to factories, railroad 
and lumber camps. Heavy rains in 
Texas the fore part of this month re- 
sulted in some damage to the cotton 
crop. Memphis traders estimate that 
the loss of cotton in the Arkansas bot- 
toms which were flooded last spring will 
total 100,000 bales. At New York, mid- 
dling upland sold around 11% cents per 
pound. 





VIRGINIA 
Northern Neck News, 


Much damage has been done to the 
tomato crop in this seetion this year by 
the potato bug. The insects have been 
known to destroy a large number of 
vines in a few hours. Many prepara- 
tions for killing them have been used 
by the truckers, but the only way to 
rid the vines of them seems to be to 
pick them off and burn them each day. 
In a large field this is almost an im- 
possible task. Until this year the little 
insects, Which seem to increase each 
year, have confined themselves to the 
Irish potato. Paris green has always 
been used heretofore, and has been very 
effective. On the tomato vine, how- 
ever, this remedy cannot be safely used 
for fear of the poison entering the 
young tomatoes, It takes the bugs only 
a short while to destroy an entire crop, 
so that the farmers have to be con- 
stantly on the outlook for them. 

The canning factories in the Northern 
Neck have been opened up and are can- 
ning cherries. This is the first time that 
the factories of this section have ever 
attempted to can cherries, and it will 
bring much money to the people. Here- 
tofore thousands of bushels of cherries 
have been left on the trees for the birds 
and to rot. Now they are bringing good 
money to those who choose to pick 
them. The canning factories are also 
preparing to can blackberries on a large 
seale. This experiment has been tried 
before in a small way, and has been 
found to pay very well. 

Some of the farmers of this section 
have begun threshing wheat. Most of 
the crops have turned out about 8 
bushels per acre. This is an unusually 
large yield. As wheat is still about a 
dollar per bushel, it is probable that 
there will soon be a plenty of money in 
this section. 

Some of the largest hay crops ever 
seen in the Northern Neck have been 
safely housed by the farmers. It is al- 

1] 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


most certain now that there will be 
plenty forage for cattle next winter. 


> 





Roanoke Co—Wheat about two-thirds 
in shock, and a much better crop than 
was expected. Corn plowed twice, but 
needs working badly as it is getting 
foul. Grass good. Strawberries were 
a failure. Raspberries good crop. Ap- 
ples and peaches scarce. Some plums 
and pears. Gardens goed. 

Isle of Wight Co—Farmers were very 
much discouraged at the first of the 
season, owing to cold nights and bad 
peanut stand. They would*plant, plow 
up, plant and replant. The stand now, 
however, seems to be fairly good, and 
the crop looks fairly well. Farmers will 
lose on their Irish potato crop. The 
price has dropped so low’that some say 
they will not dig, as it will not pay to 
do so. As the apple crop was killed this 
spring, there will not be much brandy 
made, 

Louisa Co—Wheat harvest is pretty 
well over; a fair yield is expected. Pros- 
pects for the corn and,tobacco crops 
are good. The hay crop is fully up to 
the average. Recent copious rains have 
had a wonderful effect in bringing out 
the latter. 


Chesterfield Co—Farming prospects 
are decidedly improved in this section 
since the recent rains. Vegetation in 
gardens is much helped. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Hinds Co—Eariy corn was badly 
damaged by drouth; later corn looks 
unusually well. Cotton has been well 
cultivated and will average better than 
usual at this season, although later. 
Irish potatoes have been the best crop 
for several years. Sugar cane is almost 
a complete failure. 

GEORGIA. 

The State Horticultural Society will 
hold its 28th annual meeting at Tallu- 
lah, Aug 4-5. A splendid program has 
been arranged by Sec Hugh N. Starnes 
of Experiment, Ga. Members of the 
society are requested to send fruits, 
vegetables and flowers for the exhibit. 
The Southern express company will re- 
ceive and transport all articles intended 
for exhibit free of cost. Packages for 
the society should be addressed in care 
of the secretary. The list of varieties 
contained should be marked on the out- 
side of the package. The railroads have 
guaranteed excursion rates of one first- 
class fare plus 25c for the round trip 
for all points in Ga. Tickets will be on 
sale Aug 1 and good until Aug 7. From 
points outside of the state regular sum- 
mer excursion rates will be given. The 
dairymen’s assn will hold a meeting at 
the same place Aug 2-3. 

Fulton Co—Peaches the heaviest crop 
for years, and only the best quality and 
varieties are bringing good prices. Wa- 
termelons are in demand at good prices. 
Vegetables are now being furnished in 
markets by local gardeners, 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Johnson Co—Ali crops are growing 
fast and are clean. Crops are a little 
late, but prospects are fine. Farm la- 
bor scarce and high priced. Hogs are 
more plentiful than they have been in 
several years. No complaints of chol- 
era yet. More corn planted this year 
than usual. Up to now crops have been 
tended more satisfactorily than in some 
years, 

Silk Cocoons Wanted—The N C 
board of agri has ordered that a state 
flag be made from silk fiber produced 
in N C. The undersigned will there- 
fore purchase first-class unperforated 
N C grown cocoons at $1 p lb. Those 
who wish to sell cocoons: will send sam- 
ples of about 2 oz and state how much 
they have to sell. N C silk growers are 
also notified that the state fair offers 
several premiums of $5 each for best 
displays of cocoons, silk fiber and arti- 
cles made from N C grown silk. There 
is also a prize of $5 offered for the best 
essay on care of silk worms by a practi- 
cal N C silk grower. The undersigned 
will cheerfully furnish any further de- 











sired information in regard to cocoons 
and silk-growing.—[Gerald DMicCurthy, 
Dept Agri, Raleigh, N C. 

Halifax Co—Crops are growing finely 
and weather conditions have been about 
all that could be asked. Hail storm 
recently damaged crops severely in 
some sections of county and put some 
farmers in a bad way. They are sow- 
ing peas in the devastated fields and 
will thus get something. Tobacco crops 
generally fine. Only about half crop in 
cultivation. Increase in cotton, corn and 
peanuts, but mosily cotton. Consider- 
able interest being taken in stock, es- 
pecially swine, by many farmers. Few 
apples, peaches and plums. Gardens 
good, though cabbage dying from some 
disease. 

Davie Co—The whole season up to 
June 15 was unfavorable for all crops 
except wheat. After this date weather 
becomes warmer and crops took on 
rapid growth. Colton is still small but 
has a fine color and from now on will 
grow rapidly, if weather continues 
warm. Corn, as a general thing, is 
much behind, and uneven in stand, but 
has a very healthy color. The wheat 
crop here this season is the best for 
years, fully two-thirds of a full crop, 
but owing to farmers having their seed 
to buy at seeding time the acreage put 
in was much smaller than previous 
years. Spring oats, while low in hight, 
have headed out fairly well and are now 
nearly ready to be harvested. Farmers 
generally are well up with crops, but 
owing to recent heavy rains and the 
ground being so warm, grass and weeds 
are growing very fast. But litile of the 
wheat crop housed and if weather keeps 
up so rainy for days, it will no doubt 
begin to sprout in shock. Farmers here 
are sowing large qu-intities of the cow- 
peas and clovers. The past year or two 
has been rather disastrous for clover. 
In some parts of the county there is 
plenty of fruit, but complaints are 
heard of its still dropping. The black- 
berry crop will be a very fine one and 
they are ripening now. Prospects are 
good for both sweet and Irish potatoes 
here. Tobacco is beginning to grow rap- 
idly now and owing to the fine rains 
nothing is needed but plenty of sun- 
shine and warmer nights for crops to 
make rapid growth from now on. 


KENTUCKY. 

Todd Co—Owing to June drouth, the 
hay crop will not be nearly as heavy as 
last year. The drouth likewise held 
corn and tobacco in check, but lately 
there have been copious rains. Farm- 
ers of this section seem to be more thor- 
oughly awake to surface cultivation and 
cultivating after rains to prevent crust 
than ever before. Fruit crop is at a 
minimum; that which held on is faul- 
ty. Corn and tobacco clean and grow- 
ing. Wheat never better. Both kinds 
of potatoes fine. 


Grayson Co—Abundance of rain has 
very materially improved crop condi- 
tions, and corn is looking fine, but a lit- 
tle late. Because of dry weather a few 
weeks ago the oats and hay crop will 
be short, but pastures are now good. 
Potatoes fair. Cabbage excellent and 
gardens in fine condition, but generally 
a week or two late. Blackberries good. 
Few apples ana fewer peaches. Wheat 
harvested and the farmers are holding 
for $1. Corn is going at 60c p bu. 


FLORIDA 


Sumter Co—The country around here 
has suffered severely from the drouth 
of the spring and early summer. Oats 
and early corn are nearly a failure; cit- 
rus fruits dropped badly, and the vege- 
table crop has been shortened. Cattle 
upon the range were nearly starved, 
and the supply of home beef was cut 
off. But the recent generous, though 
none too abundant, rains, have greatly 
improved the farmers’ prospects. Peas 
have been planted, potatoes put out, 
and late corn has come forward rapidly, 
and now promises a good yield. The 
peach crop has been good, and an abun- 
dant crop of pears is now coming into 
market. 


Alachua Co—Pears are now 











going 


forward from Archer at the rate of a 
carload a day. 


Prices have been good 


and a crop that has heretofore been 
comparatively worthless will bring con. 
siderable money into this section. The 
shipping season is about closed now, 








DELAWARE. 
Kent Co—Raspberries are being 
Shipped from Wyoming sta in large 


quantities. Farmers have about fin. 
ished cutting wheat. The yield is some. 
what above the average. 

Seaford, Sussex Co, July 11—Potato 
crop short, one-half or more, owing to 
lack of rain since they bloomed, Wheat 
hardly an average yield. Corn looking 
well. Blackberries one-half crop ow. 
ing to dry weather. Hay scarce. About 
one-third crop of peaches; a few just 
ripening. No apples and but few pears, 
—$— >—_$£$$__—_ 





Burley Tobacco Growers Reorganize, 


The old burley tobacco growers’ assn 
has been reorganized. Recently at Lex. 
ington, Ky, articles ofincorporation were 
filed for the new concern with a capital 
stock of $500,000. W. B. Hawkins, who 
was instrumental in the fight against 
the tobacco trust waged throughout 
this section for many months past, is 
among the stockhoiders and it is said 
the crganization is the outgrowth of 
the anti-trust company which Mr Haw- 
kins formed 2 couple of yrs ago. 

The reorganized association will be 
managed by a board of directors con- 
sisting of seven members, One of these 
will be elected president by the associ- 
ate members. The board will also se- 
lect other officers. Lexington is to be 
the headquarters of the assn. The in- 
debtedness and liability of the concern 
have been limited, and it is specifically 
Stated that private property of stock- 
helders will not be subject to the pay- 
ment of any debts of the organization 
proper. 

The stockholders of the new associ.- 
tion and the number of shares which 
they are hold are: W. B. Hawkins of 
Lexington 10 shares, W. H. Booker of 
Shelbyville 10, W. S. Osbourne of Tuck- 
ahoe 10, Charles B. Sullivan of Ver- 
sailles 10, R. B. Drown of Warsaw 1), 
N. S. Mann of Georgetown, O, 10, J. F. 
Ford of Georgetown, O, 10, W. O. Oram 
of Campbellsburg, Ky, 10, C. W. Dean 
of Worthville, Ky, 10, George Lyne of 
Keene, Ky, 10, T. L. Holton of Tuck- 
ahoe, Ky, 10, E. E. Barton of Falmouth 
10, J. M. Biggerstaff of Mt Sterling 1), 
S. M. Biliter of Williamstown 10, W. Cc. 
McChord of Springfield, Ky, 10. 


a. 


FLORIDA. 

GADSDEN Co—Housing tobacco crops 
is in progress. The yield is a good 
one, taking the section through, being 
fully up to that of last yr. Growers 
are looking for remunerative prices, as 
the ’04 crop is mainly of extra quality, 
free from worms and of desirabte tex- 
ture.—[C. B. W. 

TENNESSEE. 

MONTGOMERY Co—Planting continued 
late in this district, and although the 
new crop secured a good stand, it is 
2 to 3 weeks backward. Hail the close 
of last month did some damage, but 
rainy weather was quite beneficial. The 
Clarksville market shows firmness i! 
spinning sorts, which were in good in- 
quiry. Lugs proved slow and weak. 
Breaks are said to show an abundance 
of all classes of tobacco save the very 
finest grades. Extra leaf quoted at 9@ 
12c p lb, lugs 44@4%c. 

VIRGINIA. 


Last week witnessed the second an- 
nual convention of the tobacco assn 
of the U S. The meeting was held at 
Old Point Comfort, Va. Pres T. M. 
Carrington of Va urged in his annual 
address that tobacco handlers of the 
country unite in making a fight against 
the extra duty imposed upon leaf to- 
bacco. 





Sully Settlement—Creditors of the 
ex-cotton leader, D. J. Sully, have de- 
cided to accept his offer of settlement. 
The terms are 50c on the dollar, 40c in 
cash, and 10c in 90 day notes. Mr 
Sully also agrees to pay the expenses 
of settlement. His liabilities agregated 
$3,000,000. 
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to my nearsighted vision, the rocks ap- 


A Swim for Life* 


THE TRUE STORY OF ONE OF THE AUTHOR'S 


EXPERIENCES 
By Uncle Ted. 








[Conclusion.] 


[The first part of this thrilling story appeared 
in last issue, with two illustrations. It de- 
a i the disaster in Marblehead bay, nine years 
a veek, It told how Uncle Ted went through 
je terrible experiences until at length help 


t han . A great steam yacht came toward 
! te swimmer, but he was not seen by 
a on board. What happened afterward is 


A Shocking Disappointment. 


Like a taunting ghost, the superbly 
peautiful ship dashed on, lost to sight 
almost at once, just as a wraith van- 
jshes after its mockery, for at this 


instant the elements seemed to conspire 


to reach the highest possible acme of 
severity and horror, 
Darkness became even more intense, 


wind lost itself in demoniacal ravings, 


heavens opened wide their floodgates, 
then a wonderful instant—from zenith 
to horizon, from almost the exact north, 
east, south and west, in four mighty 
streaks of flame, lightning cast a lurid, 
vivid, sulphurous light. Every building 
and church spire was_ silhouetted 
a st the blackness, the shipping at 


the harbor, the 
fort, the 


within 


safely 


barrel buoy outside, the old 

white spot on Gray’s rocks for which 
I had been aiming—all were brought 
out th a mocking distinctness that 
made them very near. The blinding 
flash s followed by a moment of 
a s profound, the elements seemed 
to pause in their madness, there was 
‘ 


rative silence—then thunder sub- 
nature never_ before 
Gathering at the horizon, all 
yund, it rumbled upward with an 
-increasing roar, culminating at the 
awful crash. 


lime such as 


zenith in one 

Feebly struggling alone in the black 
abyss below, it seemed as though the 
ver) mament above was co-operating 
with the waters beneath to drag me 
down into the bottomless depths, while 


all hell was rejoicing in the pitiful ca- 
tastrophe of a lost soul! 


The shock was too much. My utter- 
m« being was completely overcome 
by this dire calamity, this grim, hope- 
less, insatiable disappointment. 

Possibly I lost consciousness, but if 
80, it could have been only for a mo- 
ment, for one who loses his will under 
such circumstances is lost indeed. But 
I certainly did “lose my grip,” for 
now I found myself making for a spar 
buoy out in the channel instead of for 
the rocks—it was much farther away, 
too, but somehow it seemed more hu- 
man, The dory attached to the schooner 
that had anchored by the island in the 
distance also beckoned me in _ that 
direction, for as the little boat rose and 
fell it seemed as though it ought to 


be my savior 


“If I can only rest my hand on it— 
if I gan only touch the boat. I don’t 
ask to get into it. Oh, I am so tired, 
s0 very, very tired,’ I groaned men- 


tally, quite overcome by exhaustion. 
The Appeal to Egotism. 


Ther another strange thing happened. 
Something inside compelled me to pull 
myself together again. 

“This won’t do,” it said. “You were 
not born to drown like a rat in Massa- 
chusetts bay. You must live for your 
family, for your work, for the public, 
for the people dependent upon you, 
Your time has not yet come!” 

This appeal to egotism, to duty, to 
love, galvanized my nervous’ centers 
into renewed activity. It was not fear 
of death, but love of life that buoyed 
me up. The human affections are an 


unknown source of power, and my 
thoughts of wife and children, of my 
baby boy, so sacred as to be only 


touched upon here, gave me more than 
superhuman strength, 

I realized also that my constitution 
was of iron, that hard work and tough 
experience had made my muscles like 
Steel, my will almost invincible. I felt 
that every incident of my previous life 
was now coming to my aid in this su- 
preme crisis. 

Again hope came to the rescue. 

Lifting my salt-encrusted spectacles 





1904, by Herbert Myrick. 


*Copyright, 


EVENINGS 


The little white 


peared less distant. 
streak of quartz, that had so graven 
itself upon my mind, was now distinct. 
The storm, too, was passing, swells of 


increasing length were replacing the 
choppy waves, it became lighter, the 
sun was struggling through the retreat. 
ing clouds. 

On I pushed, yet now so weighted 
with water-logged clothes and _ shoes, 
so weary in spite of my renewed deter- 
mination, progress was indeed slow. 

But as I gradually worked my way 
nearer, I saw that, even should I reach 
the rocks, they were jaggedly precipi- 
tous, waves beat madly against them, 
there was no landing place for a strong 
man, much less for one exhausted like 
myself. Worse yet, great masses of 
seaweed—long, entangled, slimy—flung 
themselves out from _ the ledge—hor- 
rible tentacles of myriad venomous devil 
fish, each with malignant cruelty and 
sinister intent seeming to fiendishly 
await the moment when my poor body 
should come within their awful em- 
brace of slowly strangling death. This 


Was the most repulsive experience 
of all. 
Rescued at Last. 
I stopped, tried to float, succeeded— 


what relief, to lie restfully on the bosom 
of the great waters! Then reinvigor- 
ated, climbing up on a generous swell, 
my eye sought other avenues of escape. 
I thought I saw a rowboat putting out 
from shore, but it was only a hope. 

Yet away off on the horizon toward 
Beverly, I did espy a small sailboat 
acting strangely. At last she got under 
way, with three reefs in her mainsail, 
and seemed to be coming in my direc- 
tion, yet so very, very far off. How I 
watched her course! It was irregular, 
as though the sailors were as undecided 
as the still fitfully shifting wind. At 
last I could see the two young men in 
her—heroes of the blessed indeed! 
Watching for the heaviest swell, I rose 
upon it to the outmost hight and with 
all the pent-up energy of loved for life 
struggling for expression, yelled: 

“Help, oh, help!’ 

Just then the boat, responding to her 
helm, made off upon the opposite tack, 
away from me! 

“My God, they shall hear me,” was 
my instantaneous resolve. 

There is a telepathic quality of the 
human voice that carries sound waves 
far beyond the usual range, or rather, 
that so acts upon the auditory centers 
of the uncormscious listener as to make 
his ear detect sound vibrations that 
otherwise would escape it. The pre- 
nomenon we are about to witness was 
perhaps even more than this—it was 
actual telepathy, thought-transference 
as well as sound transportation. For 
my whole being—both my conscious 
and my sub-conscious mind, were act- 
ing in magnificent unison to impress 
a knowledge of my presence upon the 
occupants of the still distant boat, 

Rising upon the crest of another long 


swell, holding one hand far above my 
head and waving it vigorously—not 
frantically—while the other hand 


formed a megaphone at my mouth, 

“Oh, help, help,” I cried in a voice 
with an intonation, a vibration, and 
concentration of well directed energy, 
that must have echoed to the very hor- 
izon itself. 

Then men heard! They looked around, 
awe-struck. Both jumped up, peering 
anxiously for the source of what seemed 
to them a call from the grave itself. 

“Thank God, saved at last!” I 
ejaculated mentally—no time yet to 
open my mouth for unnecessary words. 
Again I called, waving my hand, At 
this instant, a beam of sunshine, dart- 
ing through a rift in the clouds, glis- 
tened upon the water of my upraised 
hand, and even my spectacles threw 
back the glad reflection. 

Catching sight of these objects, one 
of the men jumped forward to the bow, 
and waved his hand in response and 
recognition. 





AT HOME 


A Human Hand. 


A human hand! Oh, heavenly sight! 
Instrument of instruments! You will 
never know the full significanee of the 
human hand until you see it thus out- 
stretched to bring you back to life, and 
love, and home, and duty, and work! 
How true indeed that “the hand is the 
projected brain through which the mind 
works out the heart purposes of man” 
—and God. 

Promptly the little boat was headed 
toward me. On she comes, the water 
curling away from either side of her 
bow, in graceful lines typical of the 
universal beauty of nature. And at the 
prow an outstretched hand, a kindly 
face above, two steady eyes. The helms- 
man eases her off, loosens sheet, the 
boat slackens speed and at last reaches 
my side, as gently and lovingly as a 
mother bends over her babe. 

Our hands clasp. With a superhuman 
effort, I am still able to throw one 
leg over the gunwale, as emnaed hands 
roll me safely in. 

“My baby boy’s father still lives,’ 
I automatically but hoarsely articulate 


my uppermost thought. 
“You’re all right now,” cry two 
hearty, solicitous voices, laying me 


down full length and covering me with 
canvas to keep out the piercing cold, 
The deck beneath me is such a relief! 
Oh, the restfulness of it. I vomit a 
cupful of salt water, and oddly enough 
remark: 

‘Sorry to mess your boat so!” 

“For God’s sake, how did you mane 
age to keep up? We saw you capsize 
more than two hours ago—we were 
driven before the gale under bare poles, 
nearly a dozen miles. No human being 
could live through such a storm,” the 
boys cried out. For they were the two 
Mansfield brothers, about 17 and 18 
years dld. 

“I did live through it. Where’s Are 
thur? Where's the old man?” 

“There’s a steam yacht coming. She 
sees something. She’s lowering a boat. 
It is taking in an old man!” 

“He’s a good swimmer,” I muttered 
thankfully. ‘Tell ’em about Arthur.” 

We run alongside and pass the word. 
Other boats are now coming out. News 
of the catastrophe spreads. Many boats 
are looking for Arthur. 

“We had better put you ashore,” my 
saviors decide, for I am shaking with 
chill and exhaustion. They too have 
chills, for over two hours they have 
had on only their underclothes, expect. 
ing every moment to be obliged to swim 
for life. 

As we made dock, men came running 
to meet us. One, carrying a spyeglass, 
reaches us first. 

‘“‘My boys, my boys,” the father cries 
in heartful tores, “I was afraid you 
were lost. What have you here?” Mr 
Mansfield added, ss they uncovered my 
quivering frame. 

They told him in a word, 
put ashore. Too weak to walk alone, 
Mr Mansfield supported me, and, with 
another gentleman's kind assistance, I 
was helped toward the house, where 
the Coffin family and my own knew not 
what awaited them. Reviving me with 
a tonic, 

“Where’s Father Coffin and Arthur?” 
anxiously inquired Mr Mansfield. 

“Fear Arthur’s lost. Old man picked 
up,” I stammered. 

‘“‘Heavens, I can’t face his mother,” 
broke out Mr Mansfield, motioning to 
another man to take his place at my 


side, 
What Followed. 

Over the home-coming, let us draw a 
veil. Such scenes are better imagined 
than described. 

My good wife rose to the occasion on 
the instant, put me in bed, surrounded 
with hot water vessels, and adminis« 
tered hot drinks. By the time the doc- 
tor arrived, I was in a glowing reaction. 

“Sound as a nut—wonderful,” was his 
verdict, after thorough examination. 

Then sweet slumber! 


as I was 








To Bake 


You need the best baking you 
can get—baking tests they urability 
ofthe ware. You can bake anything 


or you can boil, oree, en roast or 
over coal, wood 01 a 


ROYAL‘ 


( Patented) 


will be just the same as when you started—heat 
does not injure it. Itis light, durable, clean, 
fectly pure and absolutely safe to use, Lightens 
labor—makes the kitchen bright and cheerful. 


“KITCHEN EXPERIENCE,” 


By Christine Terhune Herrick—a valuable 
book on household economy. Every woman 
ought to have it—write for a copy free 
Royal Granite Steel Ware is soldevery- 

where, Look for the label, 
RATIONAL 
ENAMELING AND STAMPING CO, 


Dept. N 81 Fulton St., New York. 








RIAL on every 
icycle. Any wheel not satisfactory 
returned at our expense. 


b eee Orage °$3-75 to $17 


Coaster 4 Hedgethorne puncture 
proof tires and best 7 to $ 


eaters to $12 


Ne ae Le Wheels 
All makes & Models 
goodasnew $3 fo $8 
Great Factory Clearing Sale at 
eX, ‘actory co 
a E A BICYCLE takin, ng 0 orders 
from sample wheel furnishe 
Our agents make large profits. vite 
at once for catalogues and our special otter. 
UTOMOBILES, TIRE » Sewing M 
chines, Sundries, etc., half usual 


MEAD CYGLE CO.. Dent. thy ae 


ATENTS= 


for “ THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the 
Senior —S Ellis Spear, formerly Com. of Patents. 
Spear, Middleton, Donaidsoa & Spear, Washington, D.C, 








Prompt relief. Cause removed. 
HAY POWER Symptome never return. A com- 
plete and permanent constitu. 
AND HM tional CURE. Book J Free, 
Write at once for it, to 
P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Many new routes will goin this year. We 
Rural Mail want name and pty man who 
sends in &@ petition. to first one sending 
We will cond a BOX FRE 


us full information. 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 








manently cured. 


ASTHH CURED AT HOME 


Immediately relleved and per- 
dd 
FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., Dept. T, Buffalo, N.Y. 





PATENTS iiss: rion: 
highest references. 
W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 
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A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library placed in the home % 
every intelligent agriculturist, The cost is merely 
nominal—The terms unprecedentedly liberal— 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful chanee, address 
& posml to Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York, and on back of it write: Send me par- 
ticulars of your revolution in book trade, as adver- 
tied in This journal then sign your name, post- 
office an@ sate. 


























JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 
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Later, a natty little amateur yachts= 
man was admitted to my room—spot- 
less white duck, pretty hat, brass but- 
tons—the conventional type of land- 
made marine who hires his sailing done. 
“Tell Capt Butterworth of the yacht 
club just where it happened,” wife said, 
adding gravely, ‘‘Mr Coffin’s body has 
been brought home, but they haven’t 
found Arthur yet.” 

I answered clearly, coherently, though 
my throat muscles could not respond 
with facility, and the words had a dis- 
jointed sound. 

The captain looked, wisely, at’ my 
wife, and I overheard him whisper: 
“He’s out of his head—the accident 
occurred over by Shelter island.” 

That was two miles from where we 
had capsized! The man’s assumption 
of superior knowledge Mettled me, 
Springing up in bed, quite beside my- 
self, I burst out: 

“You're the man who’s out of his 
head! I guess I know where it-hap- 
pened.”’ And I repeated my instructions 
with more force than elegance. 

The little man beat a hasty retreat! 

The next morning, Sunday, was di- 
vinely clear and beautiful. As I lay 
in my bed, under orders to stay in it 
for several days, I watched the boats 
that were dragging for poor Arthur’s 
body, and could even see the working 
of the divers’ vessel that had come 
over from Boston to join in the search. 
They were so wide of the mark, so far 
from the real scene of the accident, it 
made me nervous. Finding myself 
alone, about 2 p m, I quietly dressed, 
slipped out of the house by the back 
door, and hurried over to the wharf. 
Here were a number of old sea captainy 
expatiating upon the occurrence to an 
interested audience. One of them was 
concluding, as I got within earshot: 
“Why, it war the wust squall we've 
hed up this coast in summer fur back 
as I kin ’member. Beats me how that 
feller what war saved ever pulled 
through. Must be powerful swimmer 
—but with all his clothes on’— 

“Overcoat and shoes, too,”’ broke in a 
listener. 

“Yas, an’ against ther tide—runs Jjike 
a mill race thar. Why he didn’t hev 
more’n one chanst in a million,” the 
old man concluded solemnly. 

“Well, I took that one chance,” I re- 
marked, and immediately was received 
like a hero. To escape from this unex- 
pected ovation, I asked if any would 
sail me out tv locate the Cygnus, 

“Wus’n huntin’ for a needle in a 
haystack on a dark night,” commented 
one old salt. But a cordial invitation 
came from Captain Sam Coggeshall, 
who was just making off in his sturdy 
catboat. I went with him, a dozen other 
craft following. As we got opposite 
the old fort, I directed: 

“Lay her course for that spar buoy 
outside, sail half way to it, then come 
about, make for that corner of the 
fort. Where this line crosses a straight 
line from the barrel buoy at the south, 
to that white streak on this end of 
Gray’s rocks at the north, is where we 
went over.” 

Arriving at this spot, we signaled the 
divers to come to us. Telling them just 
where to anchor, I concluded: “Now 
go down here and you'll find the Cyg- 
nus, within twenty yards of where you 
strike bottom.” 

Captain Sam looked incredulous, but 
the diver went down and in less than 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Silent Pilot—Nothing helps so 
much in the enjoyment of your vaca- 
tion as a good map. It shows you 
the streams and lakes you can fish, the 
mountains you can climb, the places 
of interest you can visit, and the roads 
you ean wheel or tramp. The Lacka- 
wanna railroad has just issued a set of 
colored maps on a large scale, showing 
the territory reached by its lines in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. These maps give every high- 
way, postoffice, trolley line and rail- 
road, and are so bound that they can 
be conveniently carried in the pocket. 
They are invaluable to automobile tour- 
ists and travelers, and should be owned 
by everyone who ‘wishes to be informed 
on the geography of these three states. 
The entire set in a neat cover may be 
had by sending 10 cents in stamps to 
T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York “ity. 
Tne edition is limited—write to-day. 
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OLIVER W., JR, THE RACING OSTRICH 


fifteen minutes came up with some- 
thing white in his hand. It was my 
cuffs, that he had taken from the stern 
locker! 

“She’s there, all right,’’ he reported. 
“Stands perfectly upright,-her fin keel 
sunk in the mud, jib half way down, 
mainsail up—queer sight somehow,” 
and the diver shuddered. 

“But Arthur?” 

“No sign, no body.” 

Indeed, the mystery of his disappear- 
ance was not solved yntil many weeks 
later, when his corpse was washed upon 
the beach a dozen miles away. 

A Delightful Surprise. 


A month after the tragedy, the’ Mans- 
field boys observed that at the evening 
dinner their parents acted with ill-sup- 
rressed excitement and pleqsure. 

“What's up?” the boys asked. 

“Finish your dinner, first, my sons,” 
the mother insisted, smilingly. 

Then the boys were ushered into the 
brilliantly lighted parlor. There, upon 
the table, lay two handsome plush 
cases, each opened, and each contain- 
ing. an elegant gold watch! To each 
watch was attached a gold chain made 
to imitate an anchor chain, and the 
bar of the chain was an anchor of gold. 
To complete the nautical effect, there 
was the cutest little compass you ever 
saw, mounted in gold, for a watch 
charm. 

The boys were stupefied with wonder. 

“Look inside the watch,” the father 
urged, jovially, enjoying their amaze 
ment. Here is what they read: 

“Presented to Edgar Winsor Manse 
field, who with his brother, Roger D. 
Mansfield, rescued me from drowning 
in Marblehead bay, July 13, 1895.” 

The other inscription was the same, 
only the names were reversed. The 
real autograph of Uncle Ted was also 
engraved beneath. 

The boys gazed at each other, mouths 
open, still dumfounded. Mother Mans- 
field suggested: 

“Now look at the inside back cover.” 

There, beautifully engraved upon the 
gold, was a picture of their own much- 
prized boat! 

“Gosh! Ain’t that the finishing 
touch!” was all the boys could say. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

This story, “A Swim for Life,” fas 
been published in a limited edition de 
luxe. Typewriter type, printed on one 
side only of the page, rich paper of 
unique quality, seven full-page superb- 
ly drawn and finely printed engravings, 
the frontispiece in photogravure, and 
two other portraits, beautifully bound 
in sea-green cloth, with decorated 
cover: ‘Each page is a trifle more than 
8 inches wide, and about & inches high. 
Price only $1, postpaid to any address. 
Order from Orange Judd company, 52 
Lafayette place, New York, which is 
the headquarters of our book depart- 
ment, 

This artistic work is likely to enhance 
in money value owing to the demand 
for it from collectors of odd and rare 
books. As a memento of our editor, a 
present for some friend, or an inspira- 
tion to plucky endeavor, this book is 
well suited. Order it at once before the 
edition is exhausted, and see that it is 
obtained by your public Wbrary. 


Story of a Racing Bird. 


W. G. J. 

Near Jacksonville, Fla, is an ostrich 
farm in which-our boys and girls would 
be greatly interested. One of the sights 
is the trotting ostrich, Oliver W, Jr, 
hitched up to a regular four-wheeled 
runabout. Ostriches are such powerful 
birds that they are dangerous to han- 
dle, as their kick is as severe as that 
of a mule. It usually takes two men 
to catch and hold one of them, while 
a hood is being put over its head. As 
soon as the eyes and head are covered 
with the hood, the bird is perfectly 
quiet, and a baby could handle it. The 
ostrich seems to think that it is per- 
fectly safe and free from harm when 
its eyes are covered. 

When Oliver is to be harnessed an 
attendant places the hood over the head 
of the bird. Then he puts on the har- 
ness and hitches him up. This wonder- 
ful bird has trotted half a mile in one 
minute and 12 seconds. He is’ eight 
years old, and weighs about 400 pounds, 
When ready for the race and the driver 
is in his seat, the hood is taken off and 
Oliver starts off like a race horse. This 
picture was taken just after he had 
finished a half-mile. 

Many other ostriches are shown in 
the background of the picture. These 
big birds are kept together in large 
yards like so many cattle or horses, 
Although they look dangerous when 
they open their big mouths, they have 
little or no power in their beaks and 
cannot pinch one’s finger hard enough 
to hurt it. In the breeding yards the 
male and female ostrich are kept in 
large separate pens. They are very 
dangerous during the breeding season 
and are kept by themselves. The nests 
are made on the ground in the sand, 
the male preparing the nest for his 
mate. He scrapes the sand out about 
12 inches deep, making a hole about 
4 feet in diameter. Settling himself on 
the ground, he rests his weight on his 
breastbone and scoops the sand out 
with a backward movement of his big 
legs and toes. In this hollow, the fe- 
male lays from 15 to 18 eggs, one every 
other day, for a period of from 30 to 36 
days. 

The eggs are from 15 to 18 inches in 
circumference and weigh from 3% to 
four pounds each. The shells are from 
1-16 to 4% inch thick. It takes from 42 
to 45 days to hatch the young ostriches. 
The female sits on the eggs during the 
day and the male takes her place and 
remains on them every night. The fe- 
male never leaves the nest, except twice 
a day for food, and even then her part- 
ner will cover the eggs while she -is 
feeding, to keep them warm. Every 
night at 5 o’clock the male bird goes 
on the nest. He is so regular in taking 
his turn that the attendants on the 
farm say that one can set a watch and 
be sure it is 5 o’clock to the minute 
when the father bird goes on the nest. 

The shells are so very thick that 
oftentimes the little birds have difficul- 
ty in getting out. The mother ostrich 
assists them by breaking the thick 
shell with her breastbone by pressing 
upon it. °Sometimes she takes the 
young bird in her beak and shakes the 
shell from its body. Baby ostriches do 
not eat for three or four days after 
hatching. The third day they begin 








to stand up and toddle just like a little 
child. They are taught how to eat by 
having pieces of food placed in their 
beaks by their parents. They soon dis. 
cover what their beaks are for, and are 
great eaters. From the time they are 
ten days of age up to six months olq 
they grow at the rate of 1 foot a month 
After that their growth is much slower. 

You cannot tell the male from the 
female until they are about 18 months 
old, at which time the feathers of the 
male, which have been a mixture of 
drab, white and brown, begin to darken 
and finally become quite black When 
he is about four years old. The feath. 
ers of the female remain drab during 
her life. The first crop of feathers ma. 
tures when the birds are from eight to 
nine months old. . They are cut off with 
Sharp clippers and not pulled out, as 
that would cause great pain and much 
damage to the birds. In a month or 
two the stub quill left in the socket 
dries and falls out naturally, and a 
new feather begins to grow. In six 
months another feather is matured and 
again clipped. The longest and best 
Nuality of feathers are taken from the 
male, 

The male has 24 white feathers on 
each wing. These are very valuable, 
The bir@s reach maturity in three or 
four years. They are much afraid of 
dogs, and will run from the smallest 
fox terrier. This is due to the fact 
that the ostrich kicks forward and not 
backward. Thus a dog can get at his 
heels and not be injured. Probably 
some of our boys and girls will see Oli- 
ver W, Jr, at the fairs this fall. He 
will be in full plumage about July 1, 
and sent north for exhibition at many 
fairs during the summer and early fall, 











“The Nation’s pleasare ground and 
Sanitarium.” —David Bennett Hill. 


THE 


—— —~ 


ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 








The lakes and streams in the 
Adirondack Mountains are full of 
fish; the woods are inviting, the air 
is filled with health, and the nights 
are cool and restful. If you visit 
this region once, you will go there 
again. An answer to almost any 
question in regard to the Adiron- 
dacks will be found in No. 20 of the 
**Four-Track Series,’”’ ‘The Ad- 
irondack Mountains and How to 
Reach “hem;” issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp, by George H. 
Daniels,General Passenger Agent,Grand 
Central Station, New York. 

















| ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 


A Swim for Life 


The true story of one of his thrilling adventures 
by the Editor of American Agriculturist, A graphic 
recital of an exciting incident is here charmingly 
told, An extraordinarily inspiring account of plucky 
endeavor, The book is brimful of interest from 
cover to cover. Limited edition de luxe, type- 
writer type, printed on one side only of the page, 
rich paper of unique quality, seven full-page and 
finely printed engravings, the frontispiece in photo 
gravure, and two other portraits, beautifully bound 
in sea-green cloth with decorated cover. Each pag? 
is a trifle over eight inches wide and about ive 


inches high, 
Price Only $1.00 


Order through your bookseller, or copies wilt be 
forwarded postpaid by the publishers on receipt of 
the retail price. 








ae 


ORANGE JUDD CO. 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 























Baby’s First Summer. 


SARAH P. E. HAWTHORNE. 





So many of the precious little ones 
die in their first year, of which a large 
proportion are artificially fed, that too 
much care cannot be taken of their 
food. A child brought up by hand 
should not be too fat. When we re- 
alize that the health of after life de- 
pends on the first year’s feeding, how 
important it becomes. 

Overfeeding ruins the stomach, 
which at first holds about two table- 
spoons, but of course increases with 
the babe’s growth. For the first six 
months half a pint of top of the milk, 
which is of course the cream, to one 
pint of boiled water, and 700 grains 
milk sugar, is a physician’s formula. 
Dissolve the sugar in the hot water, 
add the cream, shake well and divide 
into separate feedings in clean bottles, 
stopped with clean cotton instead of 
ork, and set on ice or in cold water. 


Remember that milk does not quench 
thirst: give baby a drink of boiled wa- 
ter often Feed the child at regular 
hours, nd don’t run with the bottle 
be use baby cries. The stomach be- 
ce s accustomed to regular hours and 
d ands food at that time. Some peo? 
pl to think that a child's rest- 
lessness indicates hunger, but in nine 
ca out of ten it is thirst or pain. 
Recular food, long, cool, comfortable 
n nd perfect cleanliness are the in- 

safeguards. 

Feed the child on your arms in a nat- 


sition instead of putting ® into 

After the child is three months 

d is not necessary to feed it in 
the eht. 


‘ 
t My own child after that age 
I fed at 6 and 9 am, again at noon and 
then at 3,6 and 9 pm. The naps came 
I en the hours with delightful reg- 


om six to nine months the food 


is reased to one pint cream to the 
same of water, and 900 grains sugar; 
fre nine to 12 months 1% pints of 


to % pint water and three tea- 
spoons white sugar. Observe how the 
food increases in nutritive value. 

Many people give a child from birth 
eaning a pint of milk to a half 
pint of water, sweetened “good and 

t’’ with granulated sugar. Is it 

i wander that at first such children 

have colic, vomiting and diarrhea, Or 
vhen the diet is too weak, they 

‘ hungry and unsatisfied all the time? 
Don't taste of the milk from the nipple. 
Milk bottles should receive the great- 


est care, Coarse sand and soda should 
be sed with water until every particle 
f milk disappears, then scald and rinse 
and fill again with hot water to stand 


until needed. Use fresh cotton every 


‘lenty of pasteurized milk should 
rm the principal food of children over 
ir old. Pasteurized milk is free 
from germs and is not as binding as 
boiled milk. Heat to 167 degrees for 20 
minutes and cool quickly. Be sure that 
cow who gives the milk is fed no 
slops. 

Light flannel is necessary for an in- 
fant during the summer, especially 
about the bowels. Avoid drafts on the 
head, bare feet exposed to the air, and 
wet clothing. On a cool morning, a 
quick sponging is better than a long 
bath. 

rhe nursing mother must not Over- 
work or worry if she can possibly help 
it. Baby is of more consequence than 
Tom’s favorite pies and cakes. Let the 
child’s health be your first care, com- 
pany, fancy cooking, visiting or dress- 
making an after consideration. No rea- 
sonable man can expect the woman 
who does her own work to do as much 
with a baby to care for, and if possible 
he should hire the heavy work done, or 
do it himself. 


Hot Weather Hints. 


EVA O. B, GILBERT. 





Turpentine will dissolve the sticky 
mass of tanglefoct fly paper. 

Fly switches made from flour sacks 
cut into strips and fastened to sticks 
are tough enough to last the whole 
season, 

A cup of hot tea is often more re- 
freshing than anything iced or frozen. 
It need not be strong, and if one’s taste 
demands strong tea it can be “trained 
down” to accepting it very weak. 

If you feel the -heat, but take cold 


easily, wear short-sleeved undervests. 
A few inches of knit gauze on the arm 
does not add to one’s discomfort, and 
in case of a sudden change of tempera- 
ture the armpits are covered. At that 
point the blood vessels are large and 
lie close to the skin, feeling a chill very 
quickly. This fact should especially be 
remembered in dressing young children. 
ee 


The Old Mill. 


S. HELEN LEW!1S. 





Where the sharp blade cut through the 
heart of the oak 
In the months and the years long 
gone, 
No busy sounds greet us at breaking 
of day, 
For the ruined old mill stands alone, 
Once sturdy of frame and massive of 
of build, 
It breasted the clouds and the storm, 
While the saw forced its way through 
the resinous logs, 
And the wheel churned the waters to 
foam, 


There the bold pioneers, strong, stal- 
‘wart and brave, 
Who marched in the vanguard along, 
Let their axes ring out with a resonant 
stroke, 

While the sturdy old mill labored on. 
3ut the hardy old yeomen that man- 
fully strove, 
From the scene of 
passed on; 

Yet, here in the valley, through sun- 

shine and shade, 
The ruined old mill stands alone. 


A Camera a Constant Delight, 


WALDO. 

Two years ago while spending a vaca- 
tion in the deep woods, I was sudden- 
ly confronted by a bull moose. He was 
close to me, the sun fell full upon him 
and every condition was perfect for a 
photograph. Fortunately I had with 
me a folding pocket Kodak, making a 
picture 3%x3%. In an instant I had 
Mr Moose in the finder, there was a 
click and I knew I had him in the 
camera. Before he got away I had 
made several exposures, all of which 
turned out perfect. 

Then and there I resolved never to go 
anywhere without my little inexpen- 
sive camera, for no souvenirs equal 
good photographs. Good cameras are 
now sold at so low a price that there 
are few who cannot afford one of the 
smaller ones. I would no more think 
of taking an outing without one ‘than 
of going without my: coat. Indeed, I 
think that if it came to a choice be- 
tween the two, the coat would be left. 
The American Camera Co, 926 St Paul 
St, Rochester, N Y, offers everything 
in the way of cameras, including some 
within the reach of everyone. You 
should have one of their catalogs if for 
no other reason than to read the inter- 
esting matter contained. Send them a 
card asking for a catalog and mention- 
ing this paper. Nothing will give 
greater pleasure in a home than a 
camera, be it ever so small. 


their toiling 








MUTUAL INTEREST. 


Tough Willie: Well, ain’t dat de limit. 
I wonder would it break if I touched it. 

Algernon Augustus: What a remark- 
able specimen of the genus homo. De- 
velopment appears to have been ab- 
normally lateral at the expense of lon- 
gitudinal extention. 





Shellac dries rapidly ‘and -makes a 
strong cement. 


FOR EVERYBODY 





Wage Earners in City and Country. 


W. F. BURNS, TENNESSEE. 





I beg to comment on a recent article 
in American Agriculturist, entitled, 
The need of true men, by William H. 
Hamby. He makes the statement that 
not one stenographer out of ten gets 
over $1.50 per day. The official stenog- 
rapher to the president of the United 
States gets $5000 per year. Nearly all 
official court stenographers make from 
$1200 to $3600 per year; court reporting 
companies, the members doing their 
own work, earn from $2000 to $6000. I 
have yet to find a generally accepted 
scale for a competent stenographer for 
less than $60 per month, or about $2.30 
per day. 

The minimum salary for railroad ste- 
nographers, and everyone knows these 
big corporations pay as little as possi- 
ble, is $50 per month, ranging upward 
to $150. On the other hand, Mr Hamby 
speaks of laborers getting $2.50 per day, 
ete. I would like to know what place 
this is paid. In Tennessee and the 
south throughout laborers receive on 
an average of $1.10 per day. In the 
north, where the comparative cost of 
living is higher, laborers receive, ac- 
cording to the best statistics, about 
$1.25 to $1.50 per day on an average for 
a day of ten hours. Your correspond- 
ent’s article does us stenographers a 
great injustice. 


Where Is Our Self Respect ? 


EVANGELINE. 





Recently the papers were filled with 
an account of the mobbing of a wealthy 
bridal couple in New York by the wo- 
men among the onlookers, who were 
seeking souvenirs of the great event. I 
presume that the women who thus de- 
graded themselves by trampling their 
dignity in the dust, merely for a sight 
and souvenir of the show, exhibited 
their trophies and talked of their ad- 
ventures as of things to be proud of in- 
stead of to be everlastingly ashamed of. 

If this mad rush had been to catch 
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a glimpse of a hero, who had done 
something worth while, there would 
have been reason for such madness, 
What are these people of wealth to us? 
They are just ordinary human beings, 
good when they are good, and bad, very 
bad, when they are bad. As a class, 
they certainly do not represent the best 
type of American manhood and ‘wo- 
manhood. This thing would not have 
occurred a few years ago. Then our 
women were too busy with affairs of 
greater consequence to worship the 
golden calf, simply because it is golden. 
I do not wonder that people of enor- 
mous wealth become puffed up as they 
look at this crowd who fawn upon 
them -and shadow them so. 





Catherine's Playmate—I am a girl 14 
years old and live with my foster par- 
ents on a small farm in Union Co, Pa. 
I want to tell you about our Shep. We 
raised him. He is very intelligent and 
I taught him all the tricks he knows, 
He will bring the cows from pasture, 
and drive them into the stable when 
I open the door, or to the water trough 
when I pump water. We often play 
horse. He takes the lines in his mouth, 
and runs so that I can hardly keep up. 
He knows what I want to play when 
I get the lines. We also play hide and 
seek together. I hide in the barn and 
make him stay out until I call, then he 
comes and hunts all over. When he 
finds me he barks and is glad. He 
keeps the chickens out of the yard. 
Last fall, when bringing the cows from 
pasture, one stepped on his hind leg 
and broke it. He could not run then 
for some time. Shep hates thunder 
storms.—[Catherine Deobler. 

My mother gave me a Bible for a 
birthday present and I am reading it 
through. I am eight years old and love 
to go to school. Though born in Ohio, 
I have lived in Tennessee for six years, 
[Raymond Light. 





The man who said “All men are 
liars’ had just met a fisherman, a poli- 
tician and a man in love. 
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Wash Tub On The Brain 


This is a disease with which al! housekeepers are afflicted every Wash-Day. 
There is one cure that never fails—that gete the was out of the aw 
at 9 o’clock Monday morning—and you can try it OF OOsT. 
We send you the 


“1900” Family Washer 


Ball Bearing 


~-REE Freight prepaid— No money or promise of any kind required 
for 80 days; then if you do not wish to purchase 

T return it at our expense. We ad the freight both ways. 
Unlike all o H £ 


WATER THROUGH THE 
im Six Minutes with no wear and tesronthe garments or the o tor. 
Perfectly adjusted Ball Bearings do the same for it as for the Bicycle— 
make it work with little effort. It Is absolutely FREE to you for 

days. Write today for full information and Free Catalogue, 


**1900"" WASHER CO., 









her washers T “1900” SENDS T 
CLOTHES and washes them absolutely clean 











3°G Henry St-, Binghamton, N. ¥. 


























not be equaled as a 


Agents Wanted 


N opening is offered to a number of live agents, to 
represent us in alk parts of the country. Profitable, 
permanent work. We have something that can- 


sight in every farm home, schoollibrary, to teach- 
ers and students, as well.as town and village homes. You 
will miss the best chance you ever had tomake money 
fast if you do not write at once. 
send your application promptly. First come, first served. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Dept. S. B., §2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


money maker. It sells at 


Unwise to delay, so 






































SPECIAL TOP BUGGY 


to determine whether you will keep 
itor return it. No cost to you if 
you return it; if you keep it, price is 
It is worth all we ask, and we want 
its to see it, use it, and pass upon 
ts 100 Points of Merit 


companies every one, a guarantees of 
\ good faith and “good works” on 
, our part. FULL DESCRIPTION 
¢ large illustrations and various 
options allowed you in trim, 

* finish, etc.,all are contained in 


Our FREE 136- 
PACE Catalog 


of Split Hickory Vehicles and 
Harness. Send for this book today 


ea 
NOTE.—We manufacture a full line of High Grade Harness, sold direct to the User at Wholesale Prices, 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., (":s:008:"*) 2525 Sixth S$t.,Cincinnatl,0, 




































$5.00 A Day Saved at Silo Filling Time! 


How? Self Feed saves one or two men and increases capacity 88% per cent, cy 


The New “OHIO” °*tistitcter "4 


(patent applied for) is improvement over old style hood, 
savesmen inthesilo. The man atthe cutter does f 
itall. Two new sizes for 1904. Nos. 14 and 17, built 
like the No. 19 “Ohio” Monarch, heavier, stroncer, 
faster and better than ever betore. Patented. The 
have deeperth: 

clearance. Fill an ordinary silo in one day. 




















































letters from users, in the new catalogue. An“Obio” Blows faa 
er will save you the —eeeee Our absolute guarantee 
goes with tn A machine, ‘e Continue to manu‘acture 2 

other sizes styles of cutters and elevators as before, ee 


The Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio. 
6Oth Year. “Dodern Silage Methods" ten cents, stampsorcoin, § 














“THERE are other gasoline engines, but none that start go 
quickly and use so little gasoline as the 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. Works 
as well in January as July. Price reasonable, Write for catalog, 


by the ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S, Market St.,Boston, Mass, 


UNION LOCK 
POULTRY FENCING 














Drivetothe Depot-Not to the Dealer 


to get your fence. ADVANCE FENCE is sold direct 


to factory pr i the dealer’ 
profit. We sell it a ‘30 DAYS E REE TRIAL. 



































AS IT LOOKS WHEN ERECTED se 
=o 
! 1ADVANCE: 





































You take no risk in di with us. This ts the most ifb- 
eral offer ever made by 8 r) . Our Free Fence 
Book contains much valuable information for Write B 
today for our Book and Delivered 





Advance Fence Co,, 5616 Oid St., Peoria,ii. & 


Has been 2: : FENCE 


by leading poultrymen. All heights (12 
Has fine mesh for smail chicks, Over 1000 














STRONGES? 


jn ig" wn 
ng, chic 
Sight. Bold to the Farmer et Wholesale 


Is Strongest_and Best by every test. 











fully tested 
in, to 7 ft.) 


rods of this fence used on Lakewood Poultry Farm, et A Free, 
New Jersey. You will be pleased with it. Ourlow egy 
rices wilt surprise your We ship from mills in Hox 10) Winchester, Indians, U. 8, & 





Jonn., Til, and Calif.,and guarantee prompt delivery. 
Catalogue of Farm, Lawn and Poultr Fencing sent 
free, rite us what you want. oO it to-day. 













EMPIRE ENGINES 








Sweep Powers, 
~~ Tread Powers, 1 to 4 horses, level 
™ or even tread; 6 sizes, Separa- 
tors, Feed Cutters, Feed 
Mills, Hand and Power 
Corn Sheliers, Saws, Plows, 
Steel and Plank Rollers. 


Southwick 


Two Horse Full Circle = 


| BALING PRESSES “ 


make the solid compact bales 















fill 
oe cars and save freight. “— 
paci' Y opening is 
Genvaateed atnetedeubts 


y the size of others. 

AOS" Low bridge—7 inches 
high—for borses to step 
over. Strong, safe, light. 
Adapted to bank barns. 40 
Bizes and Styles, Horse and Steam 
Power, Wood or Steel Construction. 


> SANDWICH MFG. CO., 
120 Main St., Sandwich, it. 


DIRECT TO YOU *e-icc-” 


and you save middlemen’s profits, 








you can bu the weight, 
Strength and wearing qualities to last a lifetime, in- 
stead of a filmsy woven wire fabric that will not last 
one-fourth as long. Write for catalogue and prices. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., + GLEVELAND, OHIO 


| WEL DRILLING 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
Ghailow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
@perate them easily, Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Yo 























IS, 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. SLAY XRAY 
Write today for Free Money Saving Catalogue. 
U. S. Buggy & Cart Co., B 602, Cincinnati, O 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 
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Feed and Ensilage Cutter or 
er with Wind Elevator 


etter work th: 





ter ever made; will elevate to 
any desired height andin any di- 
rection. Kernels of corn ground 
into meal, mixed all through the 
silage, Stalks and leaves battered 
and softened, settle quicker, pack closer, 
Silo will take 1-4 more Silage, Less heating, 
fermentation, and souriag. Better and sweeter 
silage. Good for all stock; no waste, all palatable and 
well digested. Does splendid work in shredding and 

cutting dry stalks, Fully guaranteed, 


JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
Box 33 Canton, Ohie, 









New and Improved 
with Self Feed Table. 













Send for 
Free Catalogue, 



































CASE BROS., 14-20 Main Street, Colchester, Conn. poe i 
line of 8to 25 H. P., mounted or stationary; | 
Imple- for 2 to 8 horses; 
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Farmer's Cyclopedia 
of. Agriculture 


A Compendium of Agricultural Science and 
Practice on Farm, Orchard and Garden Crops, 
and the Feeding and Diseases of Farm Animals. 
By EARLEY VERNON WILCOX, Ph, D. and 
“CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITH, M.S. 
Assistant Editors in the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Dept. of Agriculture 



























This is a new, practical and 
complete presentation of the 
whole subject of agriculture 
in its broadest sense. It is 
designed for the use of agri- 
culturists who desire up-to- 
date, reliable information on 
all matters pertaining to 
crops and stock, but more 
particularly for the actual 
farmer. The volume con- 
tains 


Detailed Directions for 
the Culture .of . Every 
Important Field, 
Orchard and Garden 
Crop r 


grown in America, together 
with descriptions of their 
chief insect pests and fun- 
gous diseases, and remedies 
for their control, It contains 
an account of modern meth- 
ods in’ feeding and handling 
all farm stock, including 
poultry. The diseases which 
affect different. farm animals 
and poultry. are described 
and the most recent reme- 
dies suggested for control- 
ling them. Other farm sub- 
jects, such as 


Manures, Fertilizers, Principles of Feeding, Feeding Value of 
Crops and Feeds, Dairy Farming, 


agricultural bulletins, college experiment stations, and reading courses,’ 
poisonous plants, sterility of plants and animals, spraying, soils, draine 
age, sas: ham veterinary medicines, etc, are all clearly and concisely 
scussed. , 
The book is based on the work of the past twenty years in experl- 
mental agriculture in this and foreign countries. The work of the exe 
periment stations, the state and government departments of agriculture, 
the agricultural colleges, and the experiments of practical men have ree 
sulted in the gradual development of a new agriculture in this country. 
The enormous mass of evidence and facts which these agencies have 
been accumulating on farm practice has been summarized and carefully, 
digested, and for the first time in the history of American agriculture an 
agricultural book based on experimental evidence and not rule of thumb 
fis presented to the agricultural public in a popular and readable form, 
For convenience of reference the subjects have been 


Arranged in Alphabetical Order, 


with a complete system of cross references. All matter pertaining to 
any particular farm crop, animal, etc, is placed together in a single cone 
nected article with appropriate sub-headings, thus making reference 
rapid and easy. The book is brand new. It is replete with 


Fresh Facts from the Field of American Agriculture. 


Every page tells of progress in American methods of farming, Ev- 
ery subject is discussed in a dispassionate manner. Animals, plants and 
methods which have proved useless are so noted and no attempt is made 
to boom any crop or animal beyond its deserts. Briefly, the purpose of 
the book is to tell how to grow crops, how to harvest them, how to use 
them, how to protect them against insects and disease, how to feed and 
handle animals, and what to do when they get sick. It is 


A Complete Adviser for the Everyday Use of Farmers 
and an essential reference book for students and all engaged in ad- 
vanced agriculture. This volume contains 700 royal octavo pages, Many 
hundreds of half-tone and other illustrations, Type, paper, printing and 
binding are all in the highest style of bookmaking. 


Price in Cloth, $3.50; Half Morocco, $4.50 
















































































Address the Sole Publishers 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Book Department, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
Send for full description, showing sample pages, method of treatment of the 

subjects, specimens of illustrations, type, etc. Supplied free on application, 


























